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Chirac visit 

PRESIDENT Jacques Chi- 
rac of France begins today 
his first official trip to the 
Middle East since being 
elected last May. Q^iirac is 
due to arrive in Lebanon to- 
day for a three-day vfch, 
then head to Egypt where 
be is expected to bold talks 
with President Hosm Mu- 
barak on the peace process 
in the Middle East He will 
be accomjmhied by . the 
French ministers of foreign 
affairs, economy and fi- 
nance, ' education and 
health. 

Daring his visit to Egypt, 
Chirac and Mubarak will in- 
augurate the new state-of- 
the-ait Qasr ET-Aim Teach- 
ing Hospital ' The joint 
Egyptian-French project 
took 11 years to complete 
and cost LE750 million. 
France provided" technical' 

and financfa l assistance filT 
the budding of die hospitaL 

Hopesfade 

SYRIAN Presided Hafez 
Al-Assad and Israefi Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres have 
agreed that hopes are dwin- 
dling for a Syrian-Israeli 
peace accord being 
achieved fins year — but 
for different reasons. 

In a joint press conference 
with President Hosm Mu- 
barak following talks in Da- 
mascus on Tuesday, Assad 
accused Israel of obstruc- 
tion and failure to respect 
UN resolutions. He said 
that unless Israel adopted a 
new style of handling the 
negotiations based on re- 
spect for the dignity, bor- 
ders, lands and sovereignty 
of all peoples in the Middle 
East, peace goals would not 
be achieved. 

Peres, on the other hand, 
cited the lack, rif trine and 
the complexities of foe is- 
sues, especially that of wa- 
ter, as foe main reasons for 
his pessimism. 

High alert 

ISRAELI security forces 
imposed tough security 
measures throughout Israel 
and troops wot put on high 
alert on foe northern border 
with Lebanon yesterday,- at 
foe start of the eight-day 
Jewish Passover holiday. 

S u permarkets were 
crowded with last-minute 
shoppers, as troops guarded 
bus stops, shopping malls 
and outdoor markets in re- 
sponse to threats by Islamist 
militants to catty out more 
suicide attacks. Two of the 
four recent bombings oc- 
curred on Jenisalembuses. 

Police set up .surprise 
checkpoints an roads lead- 
ing from foe. West Bank 
into Jerusalem. Israel has 
imposed a blockade since, 
25 February barring two 
million Palestinians from, 
entering IsraeL • • . 

Cairo signing 

SOUTH AFRICAN Foreign 
Minister Alfred Nzowfll ar- 
rive in Cairo later this 
month to put his country’s 
signature to an African nu- 
clear-free zone treaty dur- 
ing a meeting to Ite hosted 
by Egypt for this purpose. 

A statement issued by 
Nzo’s office said his visit to 
Egypt was part of a Middle 
East tour which wffl-pchide 
Libya, Tunisia and Irian. 
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Spare the Sudanese 

Egypt is determined the Sudanese people will not pay for the crimes of their rulers. Hod a Tawfik reports from New York 


Members of foe "UN Security Council began informal 
consultations yesterday on a draft resolution, written 
-mainly by Eg^pt, that calls for relatively mild diplomatic 
sanctions against foe Khartoum government of Gen. 
-Omar Al-Bashir. Hie 15-member council is taking action 
against Sudan for its failure to extradite to Ethiopia force 
Islamist militants accused of taking part in foe abortive 
attempt bn President Hosm Mubarak’s life in Adds Aba- 
ba last June. 

The draft, endorsed by the coundl’s she non-aligned 
members, ritcfadrng Egypt, drops the economic sanctions 
and air and aims embargo proposed by Ethiopia in a pre- 
vious draft resolution last wee£ 

The non-aligned group had made it a point to drop any 
mention of economic sanctions ”11181 could affect foie 
lives of our brothers and sisters ini Sudan", according to 
Egypt’s UN ambassador, Nabil El-Arabi. 

"Egypt cannot support economic sanctions against .the 
Sudanese jpeopie,” he told Al-Ahram Weekly ; *Tn view of 
foe bigtoncairelafionship between our two countries and 
two peoples; Egypt cannot inflict hardships bn foe Su- 
danese people.” 

The latest draft calls for . 

— states to significantly reduce foe .number and level 
bf Staff 8t Sudanese di plomatic mkmnns and co nsular 


posts and control foe movement within their territory of 
the staff who remain. 

. — to restrict foe entry into, or transit through, 
their territory of members of foe Sudanese government, 
officials of that government and members of the Su- 
danese armed forces. 

— international and regional organisations not to con- 
vene any conferences in Sudan. 

Mubarak escaped unharmed when his motorcade came 
under fire shortly after his arrival in Addis Ababa on 26 
June for a summit meeting of the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAU). 

The Security Council, in a January resolution, gave Su- 
dan a two-month moratorium to extradite to Ethiopia 
three Egyptian militants accused of executing or planning 

foe assassination attempt. 

The new draft also urges their immediate extradition 
and AHnaivh that Sudan desist from en gaging in activ- 
ities assisting, supporting and facilitating terrorism, and 
from giving sanctuary to terroris ts . 

El-Arabi said that despite its opposition to economic 
sanctions, Egypt was urging foe world community to {nit 
more pressure on Sudan to extradite the three suspects. 

The Ethiopian proposals, calling for an arms embargo 
and a ban on flights by Sudan Airways, the national char- 


acter, accused of transporting one of the would-be as- 
sassins from Addis Ababa, followed the pattern of pre- 
vious international action, such as that taken against Lib- 
ya. Sanctions were imposed on Libya in 1992 for foiling 
to extradite, to either Britain or the US, two men accused 
of the 1988 mid-air bombing of a Pan Am airliner over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, killing 270 people. Additional sanc- 
tions were imposed on Libya in 1993 because of its con- 
tinued failure to comply. 

Diplomats say that the United States favours foe Ethi- 
opian proposals for an arms and air embargo, while Chi- 
na and European states an. hesitant to slap on sanctions 
that could lead to Sudan’s disintegration in view of the 
civil war that has raged in the south for more than a dec- 
ade. The Security Council appeared to be split into two 
camp s- the first backing the embargoes and the second 
warning against foe consequences of strong sanctions 
against a country suffering from a civil war, poverty and 
a deteriorating economy. 

According to Reuters, US Ambassador to the UN 
Madeleine Albright, at an informal meeting of non- 
aligned members of foe council on Tuesday, chastised 
Egypt for the alleged weakness of its resolution. 

Egyptian concern about foe wider effects of further de- 
stabilisation in Sudan were voiced in Cairo on Tuesday. 


An assistant foreign minister, Sayed Rassem El-Masri, 
told reporters that "Egypt opposed any economic or mil- 
itary sanctions against Sudan because it is concerned for 
Arab national security and foe unity of Sudanese ter- 
ritory." 

Sudan’s military-dominated government has been 
fighting rebels in the southern part of the country, in a 
civil war that began in 1 983. 

"The Egyptian position is to increase the political pres- 
sures mi foe Sudanese regime so that it renounces terror- 
ism and implements foe resolution demanding the ex- 
tradition of the suspects, without damaging the territorial 
unity of Sudan or adding to the suffering of foe Sudanese 
people," Masri said. 

A report submitted to the council by UN Secretary- 
General Boutros Gbali asserted that five states visited by 
his special envoy — Egypt, Ethiopia, Uganda, Eritrea 
and T unisia — - bad confirmed that Sudan was either in- 
volved in terrorist activity against them or supported ter- 
rorist activity and was giving safe haven to terrorists on 
its territory. 

The report informed the council that Sudan had re- 
fused to comply with its requests for extraditing foe 
three suspects and for desisting from supporting terrorist 
activity. (see Editorial, p. 8) 




BLESSED GATHERING : Throughout its 120-year history Al-Ahram 
Organisation has re presented a source of knowledge for minions of 
readers, hi pursuance of this rote Al-Ahram’s board chairman. Ibrahim 
Nafie, played host yesterday to a seminar on foe role of religion in 
fighting illiteracy. The seminar was sponsored by Al-Ahram’s Regional 
Press Institute, and die speakers were none other than the nation's two 
leading religious figures, the Grand' Sheikh of AI-Adrac, Mohamed 
Sayed Tantawi, and Pipe Shenouda HI, bead of foe Coptic Orthodox 
Church. Amir a Howeidy atte n ded 


Describing the one-day seminar as a “blessed gathering" in “foe service of 
our religion and nation,” Sheikh Tantawi emphasised the importance Islam 
places on education and knowledge. “Anyone who reads the Holy Qur’an 
carefully will find that the word ‘knowledge’ and its synonyms are men- 
tioned more than 300 times,” Tantawi said. Islam’s Holy Book urges foe 
faithful to seek more knowledge and greater wisdom “arid now, in foe age 
of science, and at tins gathering, attended by my dear brother Pope She- 
nouda, we believe that we are boosting our brotherly relationship for the 


Speaking to Al-Ahram Weekly. Pope Shenouda drew attention to the 
role already played by the Coptic Orthodox Church in fighting illiteracy. 
More than 500 literacy centres have been established by the Church and 
some 8300 people are taught to read and write every year while others 
are provided with vocational training, the Pope said 
In bis opening address Ibrahim Nafie characterised rampant illiteracy 
as both “a national disgrace and a religious sin that cannot be tolerated or 
forgiven". The seminar’s objective, be said, was to “mobilise national 
capabilities for that most noble objective, the elimination of illiteracy." 


Perry denies secret pact 

Pledging “robust” security assistance to Egypt US Defence Secretary William Perry yesterday 
denied reports of a secret US-!srael defence pact Nevine Khalil and Galal Nassar report 


US Defence Secretary Williain Perry, who 
was met yesterday by President Hosm Mu- 
barak, pledged fost foe already close secur- 
ity ties between the United States and 


“The US sees Egypt asa keystone state in 
efforts to build a lasting peace in the Mid- 
dle East and to achieve greater stability in 
Africa,” Perry said after the 90-minute 
meeting. “The US will ccbtimte to provide 
robust security assistance to help Egypt re- 
main secure, so that Egypt can continue its 
leadership in building regional security and 
peace.” . 

. Asked about a fresh threat by the Islamic 
Resistance Movement, Hamas, to resume 
iaucide bombings in Israel Perry replied: 
certainly discussed foe terrorist forest. 

We see foe terrorist forest: is designed to 
stop the peace process. This will hurt -all of 
the nations in the region; it will hurt Israel 
' Palestine, Egypt, Syria* everybody and, 
therefore, it is important not to let this ter- 
Tomt action stop the peace process." 


Added Perry: “We discussed ways in 
which both Egypt and the US can be more 
effective in dealing with the terrorist threat. 
We also discussed ways in which other na- 
tions can work together” But the US of- 
ficial. said be could not discuss details in 
pobBc. 

. Perry demed“son*e media reports about a 
secret defence pact between the US and Is- 
rael Those reports are simply wrong. They 
are not true,” he said. 

“It is not new that the US is committed to 
Israel’s security but it is also not new that 
we are c om m i tted to peace and stability in 
fee region. We arc, therefore, also com- 
mitted to die security of partners in the re- 
gion, including Egypt So, any considera- 
tion of security is this region has to 
consider Egypt as well as Israel,” Peny 
said. 

After the talks with Mubarak, Peny had 
what he described as a ‘Vny detailed dis- 
cussion" with Defence Minister Marshal 
Mohamed Hussein Tantawi “about tile con- 


tinuing military cooperation between Egypt 
and foe US. That has been a successful pro- 
gramme, a robust programme— We do not 
have any significant problems,” he said. 

The talks with Tantawi focused on a 
planned Egyptian purchase of 21 US- made 
F-l 6 jetfighters as well as the possible sale 
ofa third US frigate to Egypt. With US mil- 
itary aid to Egypt running at S 1 3 billion an- 
nually, Congress earlier approved the sale 
of two ships to this country. 

The talks also dealt with an Egyptian re- 
quest for greater flexibility in the dis- 
bursement of American aid and a renewed 
commitment by Washington to help Egypt 
achieve its strategic objective of phasing 
out antiquated Soviet equipment in its ar- 
senal. 

Peny later travelled ro Ismailia to visit 
the headquarters of the second army and 
have a first-hand look at the first Egyp- 
tian brigade exclusively made up of ad- 
vanced American Ml-Al battletanks as- 
sembled in Egypt 


PNA clamps down on protest 

Palestinian police fire into the air as tie self-rule council meets for the first time on the West Bank 


Palestinian police fired, shots into the air 
yesterday to block 1,500 demonstrators 


in protest against a crackdown by Yasser 
Arafat's security forces against Islamist milr 


vary, convened fix' the third time yesterday, 
'its first session in the West Bank. 

Violating promises to keep council ses- 


The protesters,. most of than university 
■tfrafenfr, bad reached downtown Ramrilah 
— about a half hour walk from die bufiding 
where the council had convened ~ when 

Press repo^i^^ wre no 'mnneriiatt re- 
ports of clashes or injuries. .. 

Pro tc steresaid they wanted to deliver peti- 

ti&B to Arafot and the 88 council members 
to stop anesteof Islamist militants. Arafat’s 
security forces have arrested same 900 peo- 
jdeafiafoefburmiadebombsigsmlsrad. ' 
. Police also raided An-Najah University in 
foe West Bank city of Nhbtus last weekend, 
firing tear gas and dubbing students. The 
raid sparked widespread, anger among Pal- 

The self-rule council elected on 20 Jan- 


foe haU to ao Education Mimstty building a 
few mi nim s after the session started. He 
fold legislators: “This session is secret and I 
<5dzftcGQJ£ to speak about politics. ” 

■ The PLOIsrael autonomyagreementstip- 
riafes foal aH counefi meetings be open and 
feat legislators must pass a special resolu- 
tion if they want to keep the public out The 
festive' first session in Ga 2 aCfty on 7 March 
was - open to reporters but the media were 
' banned from the second meeting. 

.: Palestinian legislator Hanan Ashrawi, a 
civil rights activist, walked up to one of Ar- 
afat's senior security men yesterday and 
•asked wby reporters were not being allowed 
in. 

. ““You just sit down and take your seat, and 
we will make foe decisions,” replied the 
man, who is known as Abu Saud. 

* Th&Yoice of Palestine radio station re- 


ported that the council was to discuss the 
composition of a fixture cabinet, but did not 
say whether Arafat would present names of 
ministers to the council. 

Rmnallah is a lflcety future seat of govern- 
ment because of its proximity to Jerusalem, 
though Arafat, whose headquarters are in 
Gaya at present, has not yet made a ftnal de- 
cision on where to locate bis administration. 

Arriving in Ramallah by heb copter, Ar- 
afat said that Israel's closure of foe ter- 
ritories following the suicide bombings was 
a grave matter for the Palestinians. He de- 
scribed foe five-week seige of Gaza and foe 
West Bankas “areal disaster. It is a very se- 
rious situation.” 

But he was confident that the Pal- 
estinian people would direct their anger 
against Israel rather than his Palestinian 
National Authority. “They are not angry 
against foe Authority; it’s because of Is- 
rael’s collective punishments," he said. 
But these words were challenged by the 
demonstrating students. 
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Eyes on Dimona 


Although a partial survey of the Sinai Desert has found no evidence of 
radioactive contamination, experts warn that- Israel's aging Dimona 
reactor continues to pose a threat Omym Abdai-Latif investigates 


Tests of soil, water and air samples carried out 
in the Sinai Desert by a team Grom the Egyptian 
Atomic Energy Authority have found no ' ev- 
idence of radioactive contamination. However, 
subterranean water — the most likely target of 
contamination — was not tested because the 
team did not have the necessary equipment. 

The three-man inspection team travelled to Si- 
nai last week after an Israeli television pro- 
gramme disclosed that several tons of radio- 
active waste from the Dimona reactor had been 
placed in ancient containers and buried in the 
Negev Desert The possibility of a leakage, par- 
ticularly if the area was hit by an earthquake,' 
was raised. 


The team made a survey of Suez City, the 
road connecting Saint Catherine with El-Arish 
and the eastern section of the Sinai Desert Us- 
ing mobile laboratories and spectrometers, the 
team also took samples from the Gulf of Aqaba 
waters and shore sediments. “The results 
showed that the [radiation] level was close to 
normal. There was no evidence of contamina- 
tion, ” reported Ahmed El-Qadi, head of the Nu- 
clear Safety Authority. 

But El-Qadi, as well as Hi sham Fouad, head of 
the Atomic Energy Authority, warned that these 
results should not be considered final, because 
underground water had not been tested. 

“Any contamination resulting from nuclear 


waste dumping is more likely to affect the sub- 
terranean water,** Fouad explained. 

El-Qadi focused on the recent seismic activity 
in the region. “The last earthquake, which hit the 
area in November, bad its epicentre in the Gulf 
of Aqaba." he said. “Since then, there have been 
n um erous aftershocks, and this increases the like- 
lihood of radioactive leakage." 

Both El-Qadi and Fouad urged that the Dimona 
reactor be inspected by experts from the Vienna- 
based International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). 

Despite Israeli denials , Jordanian environ- 
mentalists also expressed fears that the recurring 
aftershocks might have caused a leakage. “A nu- 


clear leakage is a matter of serious concern for 
Israel's neighbours and it is. about time that the 
international community took serious steps to de- 
clare the Middle East a nuclear weapon-free 
zone," commented Ahmed Obeidat, head of die 1 
Jordanian Environment Association. 

In an ordinary session scheduled . for next 
week, the Arab League Council is expected to 
discuss the leakage issue; at Palestine's request 
The League said in a statement that the Dimona 
reactor “posed a serious threat to Arab security, 
water and environmental resources in the region 
as a whole, and particularly to the Palestinian 
people.” 

Meanwhile, Foreign Minister Amr Moussa 


ruled out any security cooperation with Israel as 
long as suspicions persist that Israel has nuclear 
warheads in its arsenal. 

“There can be no regional security agreements 
while the imb alance inherent in the Middle East 
peace- process' persists ... and as long as_ there is 
a suspected nuclear threat," Moussa said. “Un- 
less these' matters, particularly die nuclear situa- 
tion, are' rectified, there can be no movement to- 
wards security agreements.” _ 

In what he described as an “Egy ptian message 
to whom it may concern," Moossa s tat e d: “Egypt 
will not agree to a discussion of regional secur- 
ity cooperation as long as Israel continues to 
possess nuclear weapons." 


More Brothers Th ree hours 


Police arrested 12 leading members of the 
Muslim Brotherhood as part of a con- 
tinuing crackdown on the outlawed organ- 
isation. Khaled Dawoud reports 


Syndicate enforces 
ethics code 


THE PRESS Syndicate's Council, at a meeting on Monday 
night, decided to take disciplinary action against the chief ed- 
itors of die newspapers Al-Watan and AI-Destour for violating 
the ethics of journalism. 

The meeting, under the syndicate’s chairman Ibrahim Nafie, 
decided to refer Mobamed Abdel-Aal, editor-in-chief of Al- 
Watan, mouthpiece of Al-Adala (Justice) Party, to a disciplinary 
board after receiving complaints from several journalists feat he 
had “committed offences violating the ethics of foe profession 
and the Press Code of Ethics". 

The meeting also decided to refer Ibrahim Eissa, editor-in- 
chief of Al-Destour , a newspaper that is licensed in Cyprus but 
with headquarters in Cairo, to another disciplinary board for 
committing similar violations. The Press Syndicate’s Council 
said AI-Destour had published an article on 27 March which 
used “language punishable by law" to attack a leading journalist. 

The council said it took foe two decisions hi show its commit- 
ment to the principle “that the ethics of the profession should not 
be violated in any form" and vowed that "aU transgressions will 
be confronted firmly and decisively." 

The council said it was intent on preserving foe freedom of the 
press while ax the same time safeguarding the rights of in- 
dividuals and society. 

The council also decided to strip some journalists of foe syn- 


dicate's membership “after it has been proved that they vol- 
untarily took up other non -journalist! c professions" 
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to save 
Sadat_ 


A retired official says security au- 
thorities had three hours to save An- 
war El-Sadafs fife but a breakdown 
of communication thwarted their ef- 
forts. Neviiie Khalil spoke to him 


Security authorities arrested 12 leading members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood on Monday, charging that the outlawed organ- 
isation had acted go revive its clandestine activities and its con- 
nections with Islamist terrorist organisations. Those arrested in- 
clude AbuI-EIa Madi, former deputy secretary-general of die 
Engineers' Syndicate, who spearheaded a recent attempt to es- 
tablish a political party under foe name of Al-Wasat (Centre). 
Although the Brotherhood sought to disassociate itself from the 
party, many analysts believe it was yet another attempt by the 
group to gain legal status. 

The Interior Ministry charged in a statement that foe Broth- 
erhood had “acted to escalate its suspect activities which are 
bound to threaten domestic security and stability by maintaining 
connections with its international branches which provide it with 
material and propaganda support." 

The ministry said the Brotherhood had also cooperated with 
the militant Al-Gama’a Al-tstamiya and Jihad organisations “in 
an attempt to regain control of professional syndicates, mosques, 
religious and charity societies”. The group also plotted to “in- 
filtrate the education sector with the aim of planting e x t r e mi st 
ideology into the hearts of students” and to set up a women's or- 
ganisation, also propagating extremism, the statement said. 

Maam nun El-Hodeibi, the Brotherhood's spokesman, told Al- 
Ahram Weekly that he was shocked when he learned of foe ar- 
rests, commenting: “Nothing at all has happened to justify these 
arrests. I am very surprised." 

Others detained included university professors, two fotmer 
members of parliament and a doctor. Among them was Abdel- 
Hamid El-Ghazaii, a professor of economics at Cairo University, 
who had won membership of the council of Cairo University’s 
Staff Club only two days earlier. According to Brotherhood 
sources. Ghazali had been banned by the authorities from leav- 
ing for London on Saturday. 

Other detainees include Mobamed Mahdi Akef and Hassan 
Gouda, both members of parliament between 1987 and 1990. 
Essam Hashish, a professor at Cairo University’s Faculty of 
Engineering, Mohamed Badawi, an education expert, Gama! 
Abdel-Hadi, a history professor, Mahmoud Abu Raya, a uni- 
versity professor in Mansoura and Mustafa El-Ghoneimi, a doc- 
tor. One of foe 12, who is in poor health, was placed under 
house arrest 

In another development, foe Supreme State Security Court 
sentenced three militants to death on Tuesday for killing three 
policemen in attacks in the southern province of Aswan in 1993. 

The three were among 29 members of AI-Gama’a Al-Islamiya 
accused of earning out foe attacks, in which two other police- 
men and four civilians were wounded. 

Judge Salaheddin Badour postponed die verdicts against the 
26 others accused, including five on foe run, until S May. 

The men sentenced to death are Mohaned Abdd-Raouf El- 
Sayed, 35, Ayman Kamal Mohamed, 21, and Nasser Abdd- 
Karim, 25. 

About 70 militants have been condemned to death in the past 
two years. Forty-seven of them have been executed. 


In a surprising disclosure made 15 years after Presided Anwar El-Sadat’s as- 
sassination, Fouad Allam, a top security official at the time, divulged that the se- 
curity authorities had three precious hours to save the late president's life, but 
failed because of a breakdown in communication. 

Allam, former chief of foe State Security Investigations Department, made the 
revelation in a recently published book. The Brotherhood and /. and later con- 
firmed it in an interview with Al-Ahram Weekly. 

He said the security authorities had infiltrated foe underground Jihad organ- 
isation, officially blamed for foe assassination, and an informer bad alerted them 
of the plot just hours before Sadat was shot and killed while reviewing a military 
parade in foe early afternoon of 6 October 1981 at Nasr City. However, the in- 
formation could not be relayed in time to top security personnel at the parade 
ground. 

Mohamed Idris, a retired police general who was duty officer at El-Sabel police 
station on the day of the assassination, recounts in the book how the informer had 
provided information about the assassination plot three hours ahead of foe shoot- 
ing. The informer also told Idris that he and his accomplices had instructions to 
take to the streets following Sadat's death, flying black banners emblazoned with 
the motto of the Islamic state. 

Idris, a colonel at foe time, was hesitant at first, and had questioned the au- 
thenticity of foe information. But he decided to relay it to his immediate superior, 
Maj. Gen. Radwan Mutaweh, describing the informer as an “Al” source. 

Mutaweh attempted to relay foe information by radio to his own superior, Maj. 
Gen. Fathi Q a tta. who was at foe.parade ground. But there was no response from 
Qatta's car radio, indicating that he. and his assistants had left the car to watch the 
parade. He tried to contact another superior, Maj. Gen. Elewa Zaber, but was told 
that Zaber was exhausted, taking a rest and could not be disturbed. 

Mutaweh then decided to send a “top secret” memo with a courier lieut enan t to 
Qatta at the parade ground. But the courier was barred for entry to the grounds be- 
cause Sadat had already arrived. 

One of then Interior Minister Nabawi Ismail’s bodyguards later told Idris he 
saw the courier making frantic efforts to enter the ground. The bodyguard mis- 
takenly thought the courier wanted a better view of foe parade. 

Allam learned of what had happened only later. When foe investigation into Sa- 
dat's assassination was opened, he came across the informer who had been de- 
tained at his own request, so that his cover would not be blown. Allam passed on 
foe information to then Interior Minister Hassan Abu who was shocked by 
the revelation but did not pursue the matter further. . . 

Abu Basha refused to comment on the disclosure, although he wrote an in- 
troduction to The Brotherhood and /, in which he admitted that he had not 
read the book before publication. Asked by the Weekly why he had not ordered 
an investigation, Abu Basha replied: “Conditions at foe time were chaotic and 
tragic." 

Allam told the Weekly that there should have been an investigation, if only to 
malm people learn from their mistakes. “The Interior Ministry at the time pursued 
a political, rather than a security, line of action," he commented He said that 
many mista k es were made toward the end of Sadat's era, information concerning 
political security was undervalued and treated lightly, and “laxity was die mood at 
the ministry " He conceded that this atmosphere was largely due to the influence 
of Sadat himself, who believed that the Islamist groups would never harm him. 

However, he acknowledged that the Interior Ministry had been very successful 
in keeping the situation under control following foe assassination. 



Facing up 


to fanaticism 


Advocates of national unity be- 
tween Egypt’s Muslims and 
Copts have launched a fund- 
raising campaign to rebuild a NBe 
Delta village hit by sectarian strife 


A group of Egyptian businessmen and Shura 
Council members, both Muslim and Chris- 
tian, are raising funds for foe reconstruction 
of the village of Kafr Demian in the NSe 
Delta province of El-Sbarqiya, where .4! 
Coptic-owned bouses were set on fire, in an 
eruption of sectarian strife on 24 February, 
repeals Omayma Abdet-Latif. Describing 
tire incidents as “fanaticism that has nothing 
to do with Islam" foe group said in a state- 
ment that “foe rebuilding of tins village will 
be a symbol of national unity and wiQ marie 
& victory over sectarianism . 

Riots broke out in the village after a false 
rumour circulated that foe local church was 
to v be enlarged. The rioters attempted to 
strain the church and the priest’s house, be- 
fore setting Christian homes cm fire. 

“The fund-raising campaign is not only 
fra- reb uilding foe Coptic victims’ homes, 
but also for reconstructing the entire vil- 
lage, which has fallen prey to sectar- 
ianism," explained Mounir Fakhri Abdel- 
Nour, a businessman and bead of a national 
unity association. 

“This is foe first time that villagers have 
rioted because of a rumour that a church 
.was being expanded. We had to do some- 
thing to guarantee that grmiinr incident s 
will not recur in other villages where Mus- 
lims and rhriafwtns have been living peace- 


fully together.” 
Tbe group s> 


I ■rw 4- j-i.! I ^ r» A _ n _ n I „ ^ A committee including representatives 

IfltdlCCIIOIS S6l UD from across tbe political spectrum has 
u ■ been formed to defend imprisoned po- 

liberties nnmmiftOO lilical ac^sts, writes Pin. Ezzat 


Freedom of expression is a term that is hard to define. Government and 
civil society often find themselves in dispute over its definition, and over 
what constitutes tbe reasonable limits that should be placed on this free- 
dom. 

Upholding a liberal interpretation of foe term, 1 10 intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals have decided to campaign for foe release of hundreds of pris- 
oners, described by foe government as terrorists, but labelled as 'prisoners 
of conscience' by human rights groups. 

At a news conference at the Wafd Party offices last Saturday, foe group 
announced foe establishment of the National Committee for the Defence 
of Prisoners of Conscience. 

The Interior -Ministry maintains that there are no prisoners of conscience 
in Egypt. Interior Minister Hassan El-Alfi has said that all those in police 
custody are being held pending investigation of their connection to terror- 
ist groups. 

The committee said one of its initial tasks would be to narrow the gap 
between foe government's and its own definition of foe problem. “We 
need to make an effort to establish a clear border-line between what con- ■ 
stitutes violence and what constitutes freedom of expression, because the 
two seem to be overlapping in more than one area," said committee mem- 
ber Mohamed Sid- Ahmed, a left-wing political writer. 

Outlining its platform, foe committee said it would campaign for the re- 
lease of those detained for political reasons under the emergency law, 
those serving court sentences for alleged political offences, and students 
and workers arrested for taking part in demonstrations. “But in no are 
we going to defend or assist anyone feeing charges of t er rorism," stressed 


tire committee's secretary-general, Mohamed Abdel-Qoddous, an Islamist 
journalist According to Qoddous an act of terrorism must involve the use 
of or forest to use, firearms or other weapons. 

Another task ahead of foe committee is to make sore that those whom 
it views as prisoners of conscience are getting decent treatment while 
they remain behind bars. “Our ultimate goal is to have no prisoners of 
conscience in our country, but meanwhile we should ascertain that those 
now in jail are benefiting from foe existing laws that promise them good 
treatment," said lawyer Nabil El-Hilali, another committee member. 

The committee has representatives from across the political spectrum — 
right, left and centre. Among its members are Kamal Abul-Magd, a re- 
nowned lawyer and former cabinet minister, Ismail Sabri Abdallah, a for- 
mer minister of planning and an economic analyst, and journalists Salama 
Ahmed Salama and Farida El-Naqqash. “We may have our political dis- 
agreements but we are united in that each of us is entitled to freely express 
his views," explained committee member Ib rahim El-Dessouki Abaza, as- 
sistant secretary-general of the Waft! Party. 

Members say that the committee’s formation has come at a particularly 
crucial time, when security forces, embroiled in an ongoing confrontation 
with militant groups, might lose sight of a citizen’s constitutional right to 
exercise freedom of expression, including public criticism of foe govem- 
' raent's policies and performance. 

The committee said it was prepared to cooperate with die government 
and civil society in its effort to promote democracy. It will also organise 
workshops and publish literature highli ghting the problem of prisoners of 
conscience. 


Tbe group sent a fact-finding mission to 
the village, which established that foe ru- 
mour was groundless. Tbe priest, it turned 
out, was not enlarging foe cnurch but mere- 
ly r e inforcin g its ceiling. 

A law dating back to foe Ottoman period, 
and still m force today, stipulates that foe 
-construction, of new chinches or extensions 
to already-existing churches must have 
prior official authorisation. 

Milad Hanna a group member and hous- 
ing expert, said that this law must be re- 
vised “if officials want to uproot foe causes 
of sectarianism in foe couxtfryside” 

In Hanna’s view, foe worst tiling about 
these incidents “is that they differ from the 
violence in Upper Egypt, where both Copts 
and Muslims are targeted by militants to 
embarrass the government". 

Mamdouh Qenawi, a Shura Council mem- 
ber, said tiie group was planning to visit the 
stricken village to demonstrate support for 
foe victims and for national unity. 

Noting that foe majority of tbe group's 
members were Muslim businessmen and in- 
tellectuals, Qenawi described their action as 
' “a gesture showing that Muslims, more 
titan anybody else, are condemning th ese 
incidents". He said the campaign was gain- 
ing momentum, with donations from busi- 
nessmen and other members of the public 
being placed in a special bank account. 

“Muslims have the primary re- 
sponsibility of raising funds for the vic- 
tims and meeting their baste needs until 
they can stand on their feet again,” Qe- 
nawi, himself a Muslim, said. 

A Coptic member of foe grou p com- 
mented that the campaign would “shut the 
door in the face of some expatriate Coptic 
groups who exploit such incidents to em- 
barrass the government”. 

In another development, a group of in- 
tellectuals, including lawyer Ahmed Seif 
ElTslam, television director . Ina’am Mo- 
bamed Ali, Makzam Naguib and Hoda Zak- 
s tiya, ha ve set up an “anti-sectarian strife 
committee” to address the causes of vi- 
olence in both Kafr D emian and E abet EL 
Qabat in Asshrt province, scene of another 
anti-Christian attack. 

Th e gr oup will seek meetings with tbe 
m mis ters of information and local, ad- 
ministration as well as foe governors of As- 
siur a nd El-Sbarqiya to discuss future pre- 
ventive measures: It will also take legal 
action on behalf of the victims. 


Prosecution authorities have filed charges against 
- three hijackers who forced tbe pilot of an Egyptian 
airliner on a domestic Luxor-to-Cairo flight to 
-change course to Libya by spraying the floor of tbe 
cockpit with gunpowder. The three were remanded 
m custody for 1 5 days pending their triaL 

They have been officially charged with hijacking 
. a public means of transport, the possession and use 
or explosives^ inside a public means of transport 
and endangering the lives and property of citizens. 
Although the Middle East News Agency said the 
charges carry tbe death penalty, legal experts said 
capital punishment could not be used against two 
of! foe hijackers because they are minors. 

The hijackers were named as Mohamed Mah- 
moud Selim, a 43-year-old restaurant owner, his 
son Khaled Mohamed Mahmoud. 17. and Ins cou- 
sin, Ahmed Hussein Selim, 14. The man who sold 
foe gunpowder to foe defendants. Abdel- Wahhab 
Moukhtar Abdel-Karim. was also remanded in 
custody for 15 days. 

Tbe motives of the hijackers remain a mystery 
bitt, according to reports in the Arabic-language 
press, Mohamed Selim told interrogators that he 
masterminded tbe 27 March hijacking of foe Air- 
bus A-3 1 0 because he wanted to gain political asy- 
lum in Libya. He was also quoted as saying that be 
wanted to bring glory to his dan, raise high foe 
bead of President Hosni Mubarak, show opposi- 


Hijackers face death penalty 


Three air pirates face charges punishable by 
death for hijacking an Egyptian airliner to Libya 


non to Israel’s blockade of foe Palestinians and 
convey a “message from God" to Libyan leader 

M nammar Gaddafi 

According to the same reports, the three 
they plotted foe hijacking without help from others 
and managed to smuggle tbe gunpowder through 
Luxor Airport's electronic detectors without as- 
sistance. 

The restaurant owner said he took the decision to 
hijack foe plane two weeks earlier. He concealed 
four plastic bags containing four kilogrammes of 
gunpowder inside two baskets filled with dates and 
herb tea. He also ordered his son and cousin to con- 
ceal fuse wires inside their clothes, Infor ming them 
that he was about to cany out a “major operation" 
whose nature he did not specify. 

He bought three first-class tickets to make sure 
that they would sit m the front rows behind foe 
cockpit They managed to pass undiscovered 
through the metal d et ectors because, according to 
some reports, the gunpowder they carried does not 
trigger foe detectors’ alarm bells. At the airport’s 
duty free shop, the second defendant was in- 


structed by his father to buy three bottles of 
brandy. 

Before boarding the plane they removed tbe gun- 
powder from foe baskets and the fuse wires from 
foeir clothes, placing them inside a briefcase. Then 
they took their front row seats and waited. 

The opportunity came when a stewardess went 
into (he cockpit. The first two defendants followed 
her inside whiletbe third remained b ehin d to cover 
them. 

The first defendant threatened to explode foe 
plane unless the pilot, Imhotep Nassar, rfiang»-H 
course to Libya. The pilot responded that he did 
not have enough fuel and suggested that he Sy to 
Alexandria instead. 

Tbe hijackers insisted that be take the plane to 
Libya and, to show they meant business, sprayed 
the flow of the cockpit with gunpowder and foe in-. 
fl a mmab le brandy. They also brandished a bottle 


short, the pilot spotted a military airport, Mar- 
touba, md asked Libyan authorities for permission 

to latte there. His request wasgrantod. 

AJugfa Libyan official, Ahmed Qazzaf AL 
Damxn, came to foe airport and established 
CTrtact wifo the hijackers. They demanded polit- 
was approved, ^ ag«ed 


CTaw^ mwd c^e by Libyan authorities, ledby 
Otoddafi himself EgyptAir sent anotfaerpfene fee 
toiwwmg <by pick them up and bring them baefc 
to Cairo. Libyan authorities also promptly ap- 
provoi an Egyptian request for the extradition of 
^ put aboard the plane 
^ which ^ brought them to Cairo, 
ine two defendants who are minors toH inter 1 
rogatas that they were informed of foe first de- 
tendant s retention to hijack foe plane only after 
they had taken their front row seats. 


with a fuse coming out of it The pilot obeyed, 
flashed the hijack code signal, and flew foe plane 
westward 

Before reaching Benghazi, with fuel running 


tton se curity officials at Luxor Airport to de- 
tamme whether the hijacking was foe result of a 
loophole m security precautions. • 

Reported by KmhaABaun 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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Getting serious 
about exports 


By Adel A. Beshai 


the brief period that followed the- formation of a new cabinet 
m Egypt, one gets the impression that there is seriousness of pur- 



as if 4c Egyptian economy was bam only a few weeks ago. The 
- Proble ms are now being solved rather quickly. Anyhow, I shall 
rcfram from discussing this broad question and concentrate on 
the issue at hand. I do so, with a view to offering some simple 
. ideas aimed at the decision makers. 

Whoever you are, whatever your ideology is and wherever yon 
are, there can be no disagreement on the positive impact of ex- 
ports on the growth of an economy. 1 recall here the mercannl- 
ists of the Middle Ages who considered exports to be the Moses 
and the Prophets of development 
We have read in tbe newspapers lately that a Supreme Council 
for Exports win be estabfisnm, beaded by President Mubarak. 
This is a good step to take. "However, I would like to point out 
that such a council will not be effective unless it grapples with 
fito detadi of foe problera^c onffanfing expo r ters- arid tie con- 
flicting htferastror various institutions m the country. 

If government employees at the airport insist on seeing sam- 
ples of exported v^etables, - and if the flight is delayed, then ex- 
ports will be undammed no matter what decisions were taken at 
the highest levels of government 
‘ An economist who writes' about a theory of growth does welL 
Another who writes about a theory on the obstacles to growth 
does even better. My message, therefore, is: try to define foe ob- 
stacles first 

- The daily Al- Abramkin. March issue, outlined some useful 

suggestions made by the cabinet fin* encouraging exports.. These, 
i n cl u ded surmounting some obstacles in tariffs, transport, in- 
surance, etp. Nevertheless; the mentality that exports are a re- 
sidual of production stiUhnks. Indeed, foe headline of that ar- 
ticle in the paper .^nms.up. the prevailing attitude toward exports 
by adding the qualifier: “after ensuring that the local market is 
satisfied". 

A change of mentaJ^yissorely rieeded. In the same vein as we 
talk of industxialvatiosi:for export; why not talk of agriculture 
for export? Do we always have to export only the leftover po- 
tatoes, rice, onions, beans and garlic? This is what we do now. 
Td venture to say-fort we need to move on at least two -fronts- - 
A new approach is .needed for traditional commodities; ;of 
which we only expost foe surplus. Take rice for example. Once 
upon a time, not m foe distant past; Egypt was foe biggest ex- 
porter of rice in the -Near East region, exporting close to 1 mil- 
lion tons annually in. foe. 1960’s. Recently .however, this figure 
has dwindled to almost no thing . But recently, exports have start- 
ed. to pick up. Egyptian rice is foe Japonic variety, which enjoys 
a good market demand. More can be done, especially as these 
are already sevezaLstanch substitutes to rice available to .foe local 
consumer. ■,•••• 

On another front, amove must be made for nan-traditional ex- 
ports, especially agricultural goods such as asparagus and snow 
peas. Egyptians, generally speaking, do not fancy these, and a 
good thing, too, since these two commodities enjoy a very high 
price on foe international market Trite rnatinaial demand for these 
products continues to grow and, in feet, some prodneera, who 
previously dominated international markets, are moving out of 
these commodities. Recent e xp e rim ents in Egypt show that 
Egypt is quite adept at producing these non-traditianal crops. 
Because they require few chemical fertilisers and do not need 
any pesticides, they fit exceptionally well in ranking even above 
the strictest standards imposed by Europe. American books of 
agronomy tell us that ancient Egypt was the home of asparagus, 
which can be grown an desert soil. The ancient Egyptians may 
have grown it for its medical uses, but it is used now as a luxury 
vegetable that can generate aunions of dollars for Egypt 
Information and knowler^e ofthemaiket are precisely what 
we need. Privatisation, or no privatisation, if there is no market 
"and if there is no knowledge of foe market, all these become 
empty slogans. Asparagus and snow peas are only examples. 
There are many others such as medicinal plants and fresh flow- 
ers. For all there, again, it is knowledge of foe markets that is the 
prime requisite. 

A corollary of all this is international marketing. We may be 
good at producing a commodity, but we may not be so adept at 
international marketing. And when it comes to non-traditianal 
exports, our knowledge is virtually non-existent. Apart from the 
usual problems of the ossified bureaucracy at the governmental 
level, foe onus also fells an the private, sector. Exchange rates 
constitute one aspect — a price aspect, but successful exports 
depend on quality, standardisation, packaging, time of de- 
liveries, and so forth. There is a lot to be learned by the private 
sector in this regard. It is commendable that the country wants to 
do something about exports. But this can only be done if there is 
vision and long-tens strategy wherein narrow interests will not 
militate against lang-tenn national interests. 

If foe airline is in a monopolistic position and keeps raising the 
airfare for fresh vegetable transport; then this would vitiate foe 
goal. Not dissimilar from this is the case of fetiHsere. What hap- 
pened recently in the distribution of that sector reduced foe gains 
which began in 1986 when the Ministry of Agriculture liber- 
alised most agricultural goods prices. The privat i sa tion of fer- 
tiliser distribution, while fertiliser production was carried out by 
the public sector, created a new transition relationship between 
the producer . and the distributor. The duttributois were ol- 
igopotistically structured. At the same time, the government dis- 
covered belatedly font the law allowed exports. The results were 
not only a big jump in the price of fertilisers but also a failure to 
distribute to parts of Upper Egypt In this situation, foe ag- 
ricultural bank, as a public monopoly with all its networks, was 
superior to the private quasi-monopoly situation. The lesson 
from this is that privatisation per se is not a panacea — market 
failures, missing marke ts, incomplete markets and the in- 
stitutional legal s tru c ture cannot be ignored. The exercise is ul- 
timately one of converting a potential comparative advantage 
into an actual one. Or, to use a more modem term, finding a 
competitive advantage. Let us remember two firings here: First, 
a competitive advantage is to be created, not inherited. We need 
not continue to operate with the Mobamed Ali mortalit y of e x- 
por ting raw cotton; And the creation of competitive advantage 
requires action on more than care front, as I have just clarified. 

The challenge lies in foe realisation of the feet that possible 
competitive advantages may be undermined by inappropriate 
policies in seemingly unrelated spheres. While every encour- 
agement should be given to Egypt’s booming small-scale in- 
dustries, agro-industries, sound pofides in banking practices for 
exports, one should not forget the new role for the government 


in a privatised economy. People talk of the government gener- 
ating an enabling environment But still the government las an- 
other role — steeds®, tat not rowing, foe boat. The government 
also should have the power of decreeing “thou shalt not” to 
avoid the disaster fort happened recently when pesticides that 
were banned over 30 years ago were imported and were used to 
spray potatoes in storage. Tons, competitive advantage can be 
marred by go v er nm ent inaction in sudtt situations. Next, we 
must realise that in talking about exports and track), we will be 
feeing a newtaeroational-dcene.' In foe past, th&game was a bi- 
nary game: North-South; In the 1970s, a new i n tern ational ec- 
onomic order was established wherein foe South explained to 
the North that it stood to lose from die prevailing international 
system. They demanded' a system whereby they would not be 
simply suppliers of raw materials, suffering fro m inst ability. De- 
veloping countries may blame foe advanced countries, but this, 
does not absolve these third World countries from the feet, font 
they did not concentration priority issues such as market ac- 
cess, trading infrastructure of dapping, credit and distribution 

channels. , - m . 

With the onset of fins World Trade Organisation, developing 
countries, in a few years time, will have access to markets in ad- 
vanced countries for dungs such as textiles. Thane will be new 
markets in foe former centraBy-plamied eeaaoaucs. The game 
will change from being a, binary game mto*tnad game: Soufo- 

* North-South. ...» .• • . • „ 

. The one aspect intiris game winch, I fear, has not yet received 
/ adeouaxe attention is foe $oufo-Soufo dissension. As market ac- 

■' oessm advanced countries improves, Soufo-Soufo OTogietitwn 
to carter those markets will iffienafy and then; will bq winners, 
and losers among Third .World countries. The losers- will cry 

loud- * 


As partnership negotiations between Egypt and the EU remain studied over agricultural issues, a dispute is brewing over potato exports, writes NEveen Wahish 

Egyptian potatoes in hot water 


A French claim that Egyptian 
potatoes are infested with ‘'brown 
rot” has exporters and formers 
nervously awaiting a decision by foe 
European Commission (EC) on 
whether the ban on the import of 
Egyptian potatoes will be lined or 
sanctioned. Brown rot is a bacterial 
disease which infects potatoes but is 
not harmful to humans. 

While Egyptian diplomats have 
succeeded in temporarily freezing a 
ban imposed by France on 22 March 
prohibiting the import of Egyptian 
potatoes, two shipments were turned 
away by France because of fear of 
the disease. 

The decision to lift or endorse the 
ban hinges on the findings presented 
in . a report to be filed by an EC 
delegation which was in Egypt for 
two -days this week. The delegation 
was here to evaluate foe system, 
adopted by Egyptian formers and foe 
government, to 4*1 potato 

crops were clean and fit for 
conamption. During its stay, the 
delegation also investigated how the 
Egyptian agricultural, quarantine 
authority chedcs crop exports before 
they are awarded the PI 


Certificate; which accompanies any 
exported agricultural foodstuffs. 

The French, ban, said David Appia, 
the economic and commaci&l 
counsellor at the French Embassy, 
has been temporarily lifted until fire 
EC delegation files its report The EC 
is expected to inform Egypt of its 
decision shortly after foe delegation 
holds its meetings with European 
Commission officials in Europe. This 
visit is die second by an EC 
delegation in less than one year. The 
first was last September when 
Egyptian potato fanners met with an 
EC team who offered advice on 
certain agricultural techniques which 
the farmers subsequently adopted 
that season. 

But while the first visit may have 
been amicable, foe second visit, 
the ban, have left many exporters and 
fanne rs irate. Othman EI-Domiaty, 
chairman of El-Domiaty Group, 
stressed that the issue has been 
blown out of proportion and that 
France is just using brown rot as a 
pretext to close its markets to ' 
imported potatoes, fearing fiat local 
producers will lose money. 
Questioning why the French 


suddenly became aware of the brown 
rot in Egyptian potatoes, he said, 
“Why the fiiss. They conld have 
simply turned the shipment of 
infected potatoes away.” 

The same question was on the lips 
of Samir El-Naggar, bead of Daltex 
Company, a major agricultural 
exports firm. “What’s foe big deal 
about brown rot?" he asked. “Even 
European potatoes have been 
infected by it 71 For example, said 
El-Naggar, it was discovered in 1991 
that Dutch potato seeds, exported to 
o filer European countries, were 
infected with brown rot. The ban, be 
Said, was a drastic measure, 
especially considering that France 
did not abide by the a gr ee m e n t 
signed between Egypt and the EC’s 
delegation Iasi year. The agreement 
stipulates that plantation areas are to 
be divided into smaller lots, and 
p yM to fariliiatp the tracing of 
infected shipments. It also provides 
that Egypt is required to publicise the 
.areas infected and not export any 
crops grown in these areas. 

Egyptian agricultural authorities, 
said El-Naggar, were zealous in their 
com plianc e with foe agreement, but 


despite their compliance, France took 
its decision without either consulting 
with, or warning Egypt “It reached 
this decision in foe middle of the 
season, after foe investments had 
already been made; after producers 
had already made arrangements for 
foe packa ging, shipping and 
marketing of their crop," he asserted. 

“This step is disastrous not only 
for potato exporters and farmers, but 
for the whole Egyptian economy due 
to die number of people involved in 
the industry,” stated El-Naggar. 

The decision to impose foe ban, be 
added, is primarily a political one. 
France wants to give its fanners a 
chance to market their stored crop, 
especially given that it is of inferior 
quality and does not stand a chance 
against Egyptian potatoes, be said 

H-Domiati concurs. Fresh 
potatoes, be said, are in much greater 
demand by consumers and producers 
of processed potatoes than stored 
potatoes. 

The French ban hits home hard due 
to the feet that the majority of 
Egypt’s potato exports are bound for 
foe EU. Ei-Domiaty said foal Egypt 
exported about 450,000 tom to the 


EU last year and is allowed a 
low-customs entry for its agricultural 
exports into the EU between January 
and March. Daring this period, 

110.000 tons are completely 
customs-exempt Amounts exceeding 
this figure are subject to a customs 
tax of 8 per cent until 3 1 March. But 
beginning 1 April, Egyptian 
agricultural exports to the EU arc 
taxed at 13-14 per cent and foe tariff 
increases to 19 per cent during the 
peak season. 

To sidestep these tariffs, Egyptian 
exporters are seeking to extend the 
period during which they are allowed 
entry into the EU, and to increase the 
quota which is customs -exempt, 
El-Naggar said that the only chance 
that Egyptian potato exporters have 
is when EU potato production is low, 
or of bad quality. “Otherwise," he 
said, “we don't try to enter the 
market since foe customs would raise 
foe price of our crops on the market.” 

El-Domiati noted that the ban will 
affect European seed exporters as 
well as Egyptian potato exporters 
and farmers. Egypt imports almost 

90.000 tons of seeds per year from 
Europe. 


Egypt-EU negotiations stall 


NEGOTIATIONS between Egypt and the European Union (EU) 
cm. the liberalisation of Egyptian agricultural exports to foe EU 
hit soother obstacle early this week, with the EU failing to take 
a decisive stand cm the issue. 

Ambassador Gam&l Bay o u m i, bead of the Egyptian delegation 

to - Egapt^omfoe concluded 

early this week, less foaxr happy with the ELTs reaction to file 
Egyptian position on ex p orti ng Egyptian agricultural products to 
foe EU. 

Bayoumi said that while the Egyptian side succeeded in clearly 
laying put its position, the ElTs negotiator did not show any 
flexibility. Egypt; he said, is attempting to convince the EU that 
closing ■ its doors to Egyptian agricultural’ exports will, in the 
long run, harm E ur ope a n agricultural exports to Egypt. 

“We import five to six times more agricultural products from 
foe EU than we export,” stated Bayoumi, adding that about 80 
per cent of foe_ components of Egyptian agricultural exports to 
Europe are originally imported from the EU. For example, he 
said, while Egypt exported about 500,000 tons of potatoes to 
Europe in 1995, it imported about a 1.5 milli on tons of potato 


seeds from the EU. 

“In other words, a decline in Egyptian agricultural exports will 
meet with an equal decline in its imports," asserted Bayoumi- He 
added that the seasons during which Egypt was allowed to 
export to foe EU, according to the 1977 cooperation agreement, 
are also un ac c eptable became they were drawn up cm an unequal 
basis. 

“For example, Egypt is allowed customs-exempt entry far its 
grape exports into Europe from January to May — a stretch of 
time when there is no grape crop in the first place," he said. 

Egypt, he added, does not intend to, and does not r ep r e se nt a 
t h rea t to foe Ell’s agricultural sector, by demanding a fair quota 
of the EU*s agricultural market 

Bayoumi said that if the EU is not able to expand its free trade 
area to include agricultural goods, “the least it can do is to 
guarantee access of Egyptian agricultural goods in any way drat 
is agreed upon by both sides." Egypt, be said, will not insist on 
specifying certain quantities if the EU wilj agree to draw up a 
list of the exchanged goods to be fully liberalised. 

He said that the very least Egypt will accept is that file balance 
of trade in the agricultural sector between the two parties is 


adjusted. “Egypt will not continue to be just an importer, and it 
will not allow the EU to go on endlessly exporting to the 
Egyptian market twice foe amount that h imports," Bayoumi 
warned. 

While negotiations on agricultural goods were 
1 ess- than-co Delusive, talks on the liberalisation of the industrial 
sector continued without a hitch. Both sides agreed to adopt a 
programme for the modernisation and renovation of Egypt’s 
industrial sector to enable it to compete internationally. 

Bayoumi said that both sides also agreed to file framework of 
the financial cooperation that will address Egypt’s economic and 
social development They also agreed, in pnnciple, to a link 
between the modernisation of the industrial sector and any cuts 
in customs tariffs on EU industrial exports. 

Bayoumi also said that with the conclusion of this round of 
talks, the two sides have almost completed their negotiations. 
The only issues still to be resolved are agricultural exports, 
which will be addressed by foe EU, and intellectual property 
rights which will be tackled by the Egyptian side. 

“The agreement can be ready in weeks if the EU would take a 
decision on foe liberalisation of agricultural imports,” he stated 


Laying off the beef 

While distributors of frozen meat were hard hit by the mad cow disease 
scare, owners of last food outlets still seem to be raking in the cash 


Sherif Mahmoud, a- 32-year-old engineer, was, 
until last week, a meat-lever. However, since 
panic broke out over the mad cow disease, be 
has turned semi- vegeta ria n. “Even while or- 
dering a pizza, I only take chicken, shrimp or 
vegetarian toppings." Mahmoud sauL 
' Word of the disease has quoad like wild-fire, 
prompting many consumers to boycott meat 
products, fearing that they may be contaminat- 
ed. However, fins does not seem to have af- 
fected sales in fast food drams. 

Mahmoud Kaissuni, vice charinnan of the 
Egyptian Company for International Touristic 
Projects (Americana), a major company which 
owns and manages a number of fast food fran- 
chises in Egypt, said that their sales have not 
been affected at all as a result of foe meat 
scare. He attributed this mainly to the feet that 
their different outlets offer a variety of meals 
that do not necessarily involve using beef. 
“This prorides an alternative to heahh- 
conscious mothers,” he said, assuring his cus- 
tomers that for die recipes fort require meat, his 
company uses either local meat or fort which is 
imported firm the United States and Australia, 
not from Britain or Europe; “For our ham- 
burgers, we use locally- produced meat only." 
he said 

Monitoring consumer orders, an employee at 
a popular chain of pizsa restaurants, who re- 
fused to give his name, said that bis customers 
did not hesitate to order any item with, meat be- 
cause, according to him, “individuals fre- 
quenting fast-food rimtnw trust the name of the 
outlet they are buying from.” 

But while fast food outlets may still be doing 
brisk business, foe axrrut cannot be said of pro- 
cessed meat products. Although same pro- 
cessed meat factories advertise that they do not 
use imported meat and others declared that they 
do not import from either Britain or Europe, 
consumers have decided not to take the risk. 


Nahed Ahmed, an employee in the Ministry 
of Agriculture; said that 10 days ago she used 
to frequently purchase the processed minced 
meat sold at the supermarket, but win now be- 
gin to buy foe meat fresh from the butcher in- 
stead of frozen from foe supermarket 

Donya, foe owner of a supermarket in He- 
liopolis, said that demand for processed meat 
products has fallen badly. only get one or 
two customers a day requesting frozen minced 
meat,” he said. “A week ago I depended on foe 
sales of processed minced meat, even more 
than frozen liainbii ig jecs a yyi hot dogs." 

In foe meantime, while the ban on British 
beef continues, the Minister of Supply and 
Trade, Ahmed Guwetii, in coordination with 
the General Ports Authority, this week per- 
mitted the entry of three s lnnm ents of livestock 
and frozen meat which reached Egyptian ports 
before the ban went into effect mi 23 March. 
These shipments were subject to strict in- 
spection upon their entry into Egyptian ports. 

Hussein Mohamed Hussein, head of foe Food 
Imports Department at foe General Authority 
for Imports and Exports Control, said, “Last 
Friday, the Ministry of Trade and Supply al- 
lowed the entry of any other meat shipments 
which reached Egyptian ports seven days after 
the ban. The fixed deadline fix- allowing ship- 
ments of livestock and beef into the country 
was 29 March." 

Abdel-Rahman Fawzi, bead of the Foreign 
Trade Polices Department in the Ministry of 
Trade and Supply, said that such measures are 
usually implemented to prevent foe negative re- 
sults of a ban on goods. 

The ban, be said, “will not affect our re- 
lationship with the European Union since it was 
the EU itself that imposed the ban on British 
beef" 

Reported by Mom B-Flqi, Nfaran 
WaMmh and Sbmnmn AbdoHtazek 


Wheat watch 

RUMOURS of a fungus-ridden strain of US wheat had Egyptian con- 
sumers wearied. But both Egyptian and US officials denied the al- 
legations. Mariz Tadros reports 

Following last week's cow disease scare, rumours have emerged 
that Egypt’s wheat imports from the United States may be affected by 
a wheat disease known as “Kama] Bunt”. With Egypt being the num- 
ber one imp o rter of American wheat and the third hugest wheat im- 
porter in the world after and foe Russian Federation, these al- 
. legations truly struck home among consumers. Karnal Burt, a fungal 
disease spread by spares carried by plant parts, equipment; tools sal 

through foe- soil, affects foe yield and quality of foe wbeat, but has no 


Responding to foe rumours, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of 
Agriculture YoussefWah denied the allegations of a threat to con- 
sumers, wunrtmg that 3 Q wheat imports undergo rigorous inspections 
before being sold on foe market 

Adel Kamel, head of the American Department at fire trade repre- 
sentative's office in the Ministry of Supply and Trade, told Al-Ahrom 
Weekly that Amm, foe type of wheat infected Ire die Karnal Burt, be 
said, is not imported from the United States at aft. 

Some 21 countries, including Egypt, have banned foe entry of 
American durum wheat. Egypt's imports of US wheat, however, will 
not be affected by file current crisis, Kamel said, and an increase in 
wheat imports from other wheat exporters such as the EU and Aus- 
tralia is not likely to occur. 

According to the American "Wheat Council, Karnal Bunt has been 
detected in southwestern Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. While not 
dangerous to fire consumer, if the level of Karnal Buns in the wheat 
.exceeds force percent, it is unfit for use because of its effect on the 
colour, odour and flavour of the wheat 

Hassan Ahmed, thd agricultural attache at the American Embassy 
in Cairo, told Al-Ahrarp Weekly that all wheat exports from the US go 
.through strict, control measures. He added that “aft tips hype in foe 
media about foe Egyp tian ■e^nstimer being presen t ed with contaminat- 
ed wheat is simply nett true. This hysteria has come on the heels of 
the mad cow disease." \ 


World Bank 
‘impressed’ 


WORLD Bank President 
James Wolfensohn said 
last week that the World 
Bank (WB) is ready to be 
of any financial assistance 
to Egypt in its efforts to 
c on ti nu e implementing its 
economic reform - pro- 
gramme. 

Speaking to report e rs at 
the end of a visit to Cairo 
last week, Wolfensohn 
said, “We are very im- 
pressed by the govern- 
ment's approach to expan- 
sion in file economy, 
facing the need to create 
newjobs, foe needs of file 
social sector and moving 
foe economy forward." 

He said that in his opin- 
ion, foe investment climate 
in Egypt is a favourable 
one. Tf I were in foe pri- 
vate sector; I would crane 
hoe to invest,” stated 
Wolfensohn. 

The World Bank, be 
added, is also ready to par- 
ticipate in the Egyptian 
privatisation programme 
by buying into the in- 
dustrial public sector 
through its investment 
arm, file International Fi- 
nance Corporation. 
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EGYPTIAN ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
CEEA) 

ABBASSIA, NASR CITY, CAIRO, EGYPT 
TELEX:92097 POWER UN, FAX:2616512 
REEFA 220/66/11 KV SUBSTATION 

EEA INVITES INTERNATIONAL ELIGIBLE TENDERERS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE FOLLOWING INTERNATIONAL TENDERS (TENDERER SHOULD BE THE 
MANUFACTURER OF MAIN EQUIPMENT), TENDERS SUBMITTED BY A 
CONSORTIUM/JOINT VENTURE ONE OF THEM SHOULD BE THE 
MANUFACTURER OF MAIN EQUIPMENT FOR EXECUTING “REEFA" 
220/66/1 1 KV SUBSTATION. THE SCOPE OF WORK IS DIVIDED AS 
FOLLOWS: 

1- PACKAGE U A”: ADJ. NO. 14/96 FOR THE DELIVERY OF THE 220 KV 
EQUIPMENT. (ON TURNKEY BASIS), AND NECESSARY CIVIL & ERECTION 
WORKS FOR THE 75-MVA TRANSFORMERS. 

2- PACKAGE m B”: ADJ. N0 15/96 FOR THE DELIVERY OF 66 & 11 KV 
EQUIPMENT AND (2) X 26 MVA, 66/11 KV POWER TRANSFORMERS, (ON 
TURNKEY BASIS). 

3- PACKAGE “C”: ADJ. NO. 16/96 FOR THE DELIVERY OF TWO (75) MVA 
220/66/1 1 KV POWER TRANSFORMERS, (ON FRANCO BASIS). 

TENDER DOCUMENTS ARE AVAILABLE AT EEA CASHIER, AGAINST A 
RECEIPT FOR PAYMENT OF THE FOLLOWING AMOUNTS, TO EEA 
ACCOUNT NO. 88090/14 "NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT/MAIN 
BRANCH/CAIRO". 

1- US DOLLARS: 2500 FOR PACKAGE “A" OR “B\ 

1- US DOLLARS: 1500 FOR PACKAGE "C". 


THE BANK RECEIPT WILL BE ENCLOSED WITH A PURCAHSE APPLICATION 
(1 ORIGINAL +2 COPIES) ADDRESSED TO THE GENERAL DIRECTOR OF 
GENERAL PURCHASING DEPARTMENT, THAT CLARIFIES IN DETAJLES: 
TENDERER'S AND LOCAL AGENTS NAMES, ADDRESS, TELEPHONE, FAX 
& TELEX NUMBERS, IN EGYPT AND IN TENDERER’S HOME COUNTRY. 



TENDERS (TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL) WILL BE ACCORDING TO TENDER 
DOCUMENTS AND WILL BE HANDED IN A SEALED CLOSED ENVELOPE 
AND OPENED, AT 12 P.M. ON THE FOLLOWING DATES: 

1- PACKAGE “A" : 24/6/96 

2- PACKAGE “B" : 26/6/96 

3- PACKAGE *C" ‘27J&9G 

THE TECHNICAL ENVELOPE WILL INCLUDE ALL TENDERER'S 
DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED ACCORDING TO "EEA GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
CONDITIONS' AND, THE COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE WILL INCLUDE ONLY 
EEA'S “QUANTITIES AND PRICES" SCHEDULES AND A BID SECURITY OF 
2% OF TOTAL LUMPSUM PRICE OF TENDER, WHERE THESE TWO 
ENVELOPES WILL BE OPENED SIMULTANEOUSLY. TENDERS SHOULD BE 
VALID FOR 150 DAYS AFTER TENDER OPENING DATE. 

A PRE-TENDER MEETING WILL BE HELD, TO CLARIFY ANY INQUIRY THAT 
MAY BE AROUSED BY PARTICIPATING TENDERERS. EXACT DATE WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER FOR TENDERERS. 
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The price of America’s demons 


By Aseff Bayat 


The Shanxi El- Sheikh summit marks the be- 
ginning of a new round of the US-Israeli cam- 
paign against die Islamic Republic of Iran. 
The US accuses Iran of slowing down the 
peace process in the Middle East by sup- 
porting the Hamas movement; it claims that 
Iran is responsible for a number of terrorist at- 
tacks in Europe; and h alleges that, by de- 
veloping nuclear bombs, Iran is threatening 
the stability of the region. Not only has the US 
continued its official economic embargo 
against Iran since the early 1980s, it has in- 
tensified its campaign to get the European 
community to exert pressure on the Islamic 
Republic. The aim seems to be to undermine 
the Islamic regime in Tehran and coerce it into 
complying with the West. 

Undoubtedly, the Iranian government's 
record on h uman rights, political pluralism, 
and ways of baling with the international 
community leaves much to be desired. At the 
same lime, however, people of the region find 
h hard to digest US double standards when it 
comes to the h uman rights abuses of its allies - 
in the Persian Gulf not to mention its flagrant 
hypocrisy regarding the Israeli nuclear build- 
up and the latter’s suppression of the Pal- 
estinian people, ha the US’s view, only Israel 
should be allowed to have a nuclear arsenal in 
the region. Iran has signed the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, while Israel has refused 

But this is not the main point My point here 
is that the US's political threats and the ec- 
onomic pressures it is exerting on Iran are un- 
likely to achieve their objective of under- 
mining the Islamic government A more likely 
scenario is that this will lead to a conservative 
backlash within both government and society; 
this backlash will undermine the more liberal 
changes that are underway in that society. The 
ultimate victims of the US/Israeli campaign, 
therefore, will be the Iranian people — not the 
government 

The US administration advisors have not yet 
understood the basic sodo-historical dis- 
position of people in the region to rally b ehind 
unpopular governments to safeguard their na- 
tional dignity when threatened by an outside 
force. The post-revolutionary events in Iran 
and the two Gulf wars are a testament to this. 
As sud, it is wishful thinking for Western 
countries to suppose that their embargoes will 
make die Iranian gover nm ent unpopular, more 
often than not; economic pressure facilitates 
governments to put the blame for their internal 
shortcomings on the foreign powers which im- 
plement embargoes. The result is that the peo- 
ple end up pa ying the price. It is by now abun- 
dantly clear that Saddam Hussein is not the 
victim of the embargo against Iraq; the people, 
particularly the poor, are. Numerous reports 
from Iraq suggest that it is, by and large, the 
low-income Iraqis who bear the burden of 
Saddam Hussein’s ‘p unishm ent’ at the hands 
of the West And, not surprisingly, Saddam 
ossein has succeeded in passing the re- 
sponsibility bade to bis enemies. 

Eyewitness accounts from streets in Tehran 
suggest that, while most people are frustrated 
with high prices and Inflating, they partially 
blame the US for the worsening situation. Last 
dimmer there were widespread rumours that 
the US government was encouraging tourists 
from the new central Asian states to purchase 
huge amounts of Iranian foodstuffs in order to 
c rea te shortages. This was at a time when, ac- 
cording to the governor of Kborasan province, 
central Asians, mainly traders, were pur- 
chasing S 500,000 worth of goods per day from 
tiie eastern city of Mashad alone. 

Fears of disorder and losing control caused 
hy external pressure place governments in a 
position where, in an ’emergency situation’, 
they tend to exert more control over their own 
people — limit intellectual life, curtail crit- 
icisms, and undermine popular participation. 

In tire mid- ’80s, the Reagan administration, 
aware of this general rule, put heavy economic 
and military pressure on the S anmnis ta gov- 
ernment, forcing it to declare a ‘state of emer- 
gency’ in the country, then announced to the 
world that ‘there is no democracy in Nic- 
aragua'. Such a tendency can slow down the 
significant, if gradual, changes taking place to- 
day in Iran. 

Perhaps because of the exclusion of many 
political groups from participation in electoral 
politics, people lave thrown all their efforts 
into civil activism, generating a vibrant civil 
society. In the last few years, numerous NGOs 
concerned with women, youth, e nvir on ment, 
welfare and especially culture have emerged 
There is an unprecedented upsurge in artistic 
activities among lay Iranians. Western and in- 
digenous classical music have acquired record 
popularity amongst young people. This repre- 
sents a major departure from the situation as it 
was a decade ago, when music was considered 
by authorities to be ‘the opium of the masses’. 
Numerous impressive cultural centres, set up 
by the innovative mayor of Tehran, Gbolam 
Hussein Karbachi (followed by others), have 
boosted this secularisation of leisure. 

Undoubtedly, the direction taken by the 
younger generation, the children of the revolu- 
tion, is a major preoccupation of the author- 
ities. Large segments of the population, es- 
pecially young women, have resisted 
indoctrination and pursue secular life styles. 
At the same time, the future does not look 
very bright for many of them; they do not feel 
that their education will bring them the ex- 
pected rewards. The sluggish economy turns 
their expectations into outrage- In Iren today, 
the question is: which ideological mctinaticnis 
will these youngsters pursue? In this new post- 
Islamist phase, young people in Iran are in an 
ideological void, in conditions where they feel 
they have experienced many political ideol- 
ogies but have not gained much. Secular au- 
thenticity — in the form of art, music and 
modem science — is what some enlightened 
leaders are offering them. 

The problem of young people is only one of 
the many issues which are debated widely in 
public. Indeed, intellectual life, publications, 
seminars, and literary evenings have never 
been so brisk, lively and open since the dem- 
ocratic years of 1946-1953 which ended when 
a CIA-led coup toppled the secular nationalist 
government of Mnsaddeq. Today, over 600 in- 
tellectual weeklies, monthlies, and bimonthlies 
are published, some 400 of them in Tehran 
alone. Diverse issues, including economic 
management, intellectual freedoms, human 
rights, women, poverty, population control, re- 
ligion, secularism, hi jab, globalisation and 
postmodernism, are discussed. One of the 
most widely debated issues is the separation of 
religion from the state, a subject deemed taboo 
only a few years ago. This debate has been in- 
itiated by Abdul-Karim Soroush, an articulate 
professor of philosophy, a former ideologue of 
the Islamic state and a Fh.D. from London 
University. Soroush is well-versed both in 
Western science and philosophy and in Islam, 


especially jurisprudence, and more sophisticat- 
ed in this field than Ali Shariati; his ideas have 
gathered great momentum, galvanising a 
movement known as andishe-ye digar, or Al- 
ternative Thought 
Alternative Thought is neither anti- Islamic 
nor secular, but seeks to redefine the car 
pabilities of religion in this modem age to ad- 
dress complex h uman needs. Epis- 
temologically, ft calls fra 1 a hermeneutic 
reading of Qur’an, rejecting a single ‘true read- 
ing’, and, for that matter, 'expert reading 1 ex- 
clusively by the ulama. In feet, ft seeks to end 
the pro fession&lisation of religious inter- 
pretation by the clergy, who subsist on re- 
ligion. Informed by aiUg h twi n iwit thought; the 
movement serves as an implicit critique of the 
idea of wilayat-i fagih , the rule of the supreme 
jurist, which is the basis of the Islamic state in 
Iran today. It argues that the management of 
modem societies is both possible and de- 
sirable, not through religion, but through sci- 
entific rationality in a democratic structure. 

■ Soroush not only believes”that Islam and de- 
mocracy are compatible, but also fruit their as- 
sociation is inevitable. What emerges from this 
thought is a call for the establishment of a sec- 
ular democratic state which accommodates Is- 
lam as a faith. Religious faith, he argues, must 
be encouraged to cope with the harsh realities 
of life and can provide the mechanisms of in- 
dividual control against the abuse of others. 

The Alternative Thought movement has 
gathered a great deal of support among young, 
educated, urban, both religious-minded and 
secular Iranians, especially the modem middle 
classes. But perhaps more importantly, So- 
roush has gained a significant following 
among the theology students, more so than 
among the senior clergy. Support for his ideas 
among members of the ulama stem from a re- 
alisation that at the end of the day they arc bet- 
ter off if they leave dirty politics to politicians. 
The fusion of religion arid the state is seen to 
have not only polluted the sanctity of Islam as 
a calling, it has also made the clergy de- 
pendent upon the state. Beyond that, it has tar- 
nished the spiritual and social legitimacy of 
the clergy, as many Iranian Muslims tend to 
equate the failures of the state with that of foe 
ulama. 

The recent parliamentary elections, in some 
ways, manifest these changes at a broader lev- 
el. The technocratic trend, associated with the 
‘servants of construction’, seems to have 
gained grounds. This trend represents a high- 
level decision-making body that seeks rational, 
practical solutions to the country’s problems, 
even though they may have to compromise re- 
ligion. Since foe first Majlis, as Gay Side re- 
ports, the number of clergy has dropped from 
over 50 per cent of the deputies to less than 25 
per cent The number of women participants 
has increased, and over 75 par cent of deputies 
are new feces, largely with higher, secular ed- 
ucation. In short, foe composition of foe parlia- 
ment has steadily been dunging: from socially 
conservative, ideologically committed, less ed- 
ucated, and revolutionary veterans to a more 
technocratic, independent, new delegates with 
secular higher education. 

An Islamic feminist movement has also 
emerged within foe framework of Alternative 
Thought. The activists, familiar with both 
western feminist debates and Qur'anic teach- 
ings, are fighting within the Islami c discourse 
to revoke those anti-women laws and practices 
that are said to have religious justifications. 
“Equality of Men and Women in Islam”: rely- 
ing on this slogan, accepted by clerical leaders, 
the movement has made considerable inroads, 
empowering women in the domain of employ- 
ment, education and family law. The portrait 
of Iranian women in the West as oppressed in 
foe solitude of domesticity and hidden under 
the long black chador is no more than a crude 
oversimplification. Despite heavy pressure, 
Iranian women are active in social, scientific, 
and cultural fields perhaps more than at any 
other time In foeir history. Half the portions in 
the government sector and over 40 per cent of 
education jobs are filled by women. Of course, 
many are forcibly veiled But; for some, veil- 
ing has facilitated their mobility within male- 
dominated fields. Thus, many lower-class 
women who previously remained at home are 
now mobilised and playing a social role in 
neighbourhood and religious institutions. Nev- 
ertheless, those modem middle-class women 
who softer from forced veiling have not re- 
mained silent Officials have invariably com- 
plained about “bad -hyabr, the laxity of young 
girls in observing veiling in public — referring 
to women's resistance against this imposition. 

In addition, the opport u nity of equal educa- 
tion with men has made a come-back fol- 
lowing the official restrictive quotas which fa- 
voured men. Polygamy has been seriously 
curtailed, men's right to divorce restricted, and 
religiously-sanctioned mut ’a marriage (within 
which an informal contract is signed for a 
specified period of time) demonised. Child 
custody, vdiich in Islam favours foe father (af- 
ter the child has reached a certain age), is also 
being debated, and the struggle for women to 
be judges is now on the agenda. Women ac- 
tivists are organised in some 60 NGOs; they 
communicate their ideas through such publica- 
tions as Zanan, Farzaneh and Zan-e Rouz, or- 
ganise rallies, participate in international con- 
ferences, lobby politicians and clerical leaders, 
and campaign in the Majlis. Iranian women to- 
day see themselves as being at the forefront of 
the struggle for the empowerment of women in 
the Muslim world. 

Of course, much more needs to be done in 
social, political and cultural life to produce a 
decent democratic and participat o ry climate. 
Many of those who situate themselves beyond 
the dominant discourse are still forbidden from 
organising political parties and excluded from 
parliament; some 40 per cent of the nominees 
for the recent elections were excluded. Yet 
what I have described above indicates sig- 
nificant developments. Not only do these de- 
velopments create political space for expres- 
sion and participation, if continued, they may 
entail significant political changes in favour of 
the Iranian people. 

At this crucial juncture, a serious threat by 
the US or any other power against Iran mil 
only revive the more conservative tendencies 
within state and society, disrupting this grad- 
ual change and bringing things bade to square 
one. Dialogue, not harassment or isolation, 
should be foe way through which to deal with 
the Islamic Republic at this time. The Iranians, 
even the ‘Westernised' classes, are still wary 
about US intentions in Iran and in foe region. 
Iran today is not Haiti under the generals. The 
European Community's dialogue with Iran 
bears better results than the antagonistic policy 
of foe USA 


The author zs associate professor of sociology 
at the American University in Cairo. 



A Palestinian schoolgirl protesting against the ongoing closure outside of Hebron last Tuesday (photo: Reuter) 

Israel’s unilateral 

Israel's drastic response to Hamas' suicide bombings have more or less brought the peace process to a halt But is Israel mere- 
ly avenging its dead, or is it using the situation in an attempt to pursue a unilateral peace process, asks Graham Usher 



“It is clear that Israel has unilaterally suspended foe 
peace process,” according to former PLO spokes- 
woman and newly-elected Palestinian council member 
for farusalem, Hanan AshrawL In its stead, as sbe puts 
it, “we have an electoral process suborned to the issue 
of Israelis' personal security”. 

In the wake of Islamist-inspired suicide attacks that 
left 58 Israelis dead in nine days, Israel instituted two 
measures, one security based and the other political. 
First, it imposed a total blockade of foe Occupied Ter- 
ritories that has now lasted five weeks, causing ec- 
onomic conditions of absolute impoverishment. In 
Gaza, foe UN estimates a current unemployment rate 
of 70 per cent and a “dangerous'’ drop in cash liquid- 
ity, so that even where food and goods are available, 
most Palestinians no longer have the savings to buy 
them. 

The second measure — less publicised, but in the 
long nm equally deadly to the peace process — is foe 
(Israeli) unilateralism that Ashrawi refers to. 

On 25 February — the day two Hamas suicide 
bombers killed 25 Israelis in attacks in Jerusalem and 
Ashkelon — Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres, 
“temporarily froze, all contacts” with Yasser Arafat’s 
Palestinian National Authority (PNA). The move 
caused Palestinian resentment, but litde alarm, with 
the PNA viewing ft as a minor sanction to assuage Is- 
raeli public outrage. Nearly six weeks on, however, 
the freeze is still in place, with Arafat and the Pal- 
estinians becoming genuinely scared about what it 
portends. 

"There have been no Israeli-PNA meetings [since 
the bombings] at any level other than that of security,” 
says the PNA’s Deputy Economics Minister Samir 
Hulieieh. And the security liaison “consists of Israeli 
army generals telling our police what they expect 
them to do”. 

Other than a low-key meeting wife two Israeli min- 
isters on 20 March, Arafat’s only substantive meeting 
with Israel during tibe crisis caused by the attacks was 


on 27 February, with the Israeli Defence Force's chief 
of staff Arrmn n Shahak. Shahak told Arafat then tfaat 
there woold no further progress in the peace process 
unless Arafat took action against Hamas' “terrorist in- 
frastructure in the self-role areas”, sod arrested. 13 Is- 
lamist fugitives wanted by IsraeL In. foe weeks fol- 
lowing, PNA security forces in the territories took 
over around 59 “suspect" mosques in Gaza, raided 30 
Islamist-affiliated institutions and arrested upwards of 
900 Palestinians, including seven on Shahak’s list. To 
do avail. Last week, Peres said that while these ac- 
tions show Arafat is “getting serious” against Hamas 
and Islamic Jihad, the PLO leader is still “not doing 
enough”. 

Dictates like these — made as government state- 
ments or via media interviews — appear to be Peres* 
preferred mode of communication these days with his 
Palestinian “partner” in foe peace process. It is easy to 
see why, for they allow the Israeli prime minis ter not 
(mly to determine the pace of the peace process, but 
also its preconditions. 

On 28 March, Peres said that Israel was postponing 
its partial redeployment from the West Bank town of 
Hebron. The withdrawattfue on that day according to 
foe PLO-l&rael “interim agreement” signed last Sep- 
tember, would not be made until the PNA arrested the 
fugitives and the PLO amended the clauses in the Pal- 
estinian Covenant which deny Israel's right to exist - 
Neither of these conditions appear in the text of the 
September agreement. On 1 April, the Peres added an- 
other condition. Any final peace settlement with the 
Palestinians would be subject to an Israeli referendum, 
be said. “This cannot be described as a violation of the 
agreement but its annulment” was die weary re- 
sponse of PNA Justice Minster Frieh Abu Mldain. 

Such bravado certainly enhances Peres' electoral 
prospects, since demeaning Arafat goes down well on 
the Israeli street But other Israeli decisions taken in 
the aftermath of the suicide attacks are far more om- 
inous, impinging on both the shape and content of any 


future Palestinian polity. 

- hr March, the Israefi Interior Ministry confirmed to 
.Israeli lawyers that it had instructions to cancel the 
residency status of all Palestinians in Jerusalem whose 
“centre of life” is no longer in ’the city; that is those 
Palestinians who are from occupied or Arab East Je- 
rusalem but who currently live abroad or elsewhere in 
foe Occupied Territories. The measure is not only 
against “all in ternational n orms and agreements”, ac- 
cording to lawyer Lea TsemeL It also “contradicts Is- 
raeli law”, winch states foal “permanent residents of 
Israel” (Le. foe 160,000 Palestinians of annexed East 
Jenxsalem) only forfeit their right to residency if they 
-live abroad for seven years o * more. But the aim of 
measure is clear. It denies “absent” Palestinians their 
right of abode in Jerusalem and panics “present” Pal- 
estinians into taking Israeli citizenship for fear of los- 
ing their residency rights in Jerusalem, as hopes that 
the' city will ever be the capital of a Palestinian state 

diminish 

Equally alarmingly, the suicide attacks have ex- 
pedited a series of Israeli miUtaxy orders confiscating 
Palestinian land for foe ongoing construction of 26 
nfcw - “by-pass- roads” “-in the Occupied ‘ Territories; 
These roads have already taken 21 square kitometr^ 
of West Bank and Gaza turf and, added together, art 
nearly 220 kilometres in length. Their aim, says Pal- 
estinian geographer and former PNA negotiator, Kha- 
lil Tafekji, is not simply to service the 130 Jewish set- 
tlements that exist (illegally) in foe West Bank and 
Gaza. The roads effectively “surround and control the 
main Palestinian self-rule areas so that they can be 
militarily divided one from the other,” he says. 

Are these tactical measures, brought in to avenge 
the loss of so many Israelis at foe hands of the suicide 
bombers? Or are they strategic derisions by farad to 
ensure that the territories remain as cautions governed 
by a ‘functional’ Palestinian authority, rather than a 
sovereign Palestinian state. No Palestinian can tell 
you, including Arafat and members of foe PNA 


Battle over the 
Sharm agenda- 


The plight of Palestinians under 
siege stole the show at the follow- 
up meeting to the Sharm El-Sheikh 
Peacemakers Summit Hoda .. 

Tawfik writes from Washington 


The stage was set for yet another round of con- 
demnation of terrorism and extremist elements 
in the Middle East But Arab and Palestinian del- 
egates at the follow-up meeting to foe Sharm El- 
Sheikh summit, held in Washington on 28-29 
March, dealt a coup de gr3ce to the Israeli- 
proposed agenda. The original plan spearheaded 
by foe United Slates and Israel aimed to focus on 
means of enhancing Israeli security. 

From an Arab standpoint, foe Washington 
meeting achieved one tangible result, and that 
was foe a g reement to ease Palestinian economic 
hardship in foe wake of a one- month Israeli clo- 
sure of the self-role areas of the West Bank and 
die Gaza Strip. 

Diplomats from 29 nations of the Middle East, 
Europe and America agreed at the end of the 
meeting to hold a foreign ministers meeting in 
Luxembourg on 12 April to see how inter- 
national donors can best extend additional fi- 
nancial assistance in foe Palestinian autonomous 
areas. 

Ambassador Ahmed Maher El-Sayed, bead of 
the Egyptian delegation to the Washington meet- 
ing, told Al-Ahram Weekly that he had men- 
tioned in a preparatory meeting that the original 
agenda did not reflect the .Sharm El-Sheikh sum- 
mit communique. “We heard foe word terrorism 
repeated 20 times, but references to peace and 
other dangers to peace rally a few times,” he 
said. 

“We succeeded in coordinating with the Eu- 
ropeans, led by France, and other Arab nations to 
shift the emphasis to Israel's closure of foe West 
Bank and Gaza, to its destruction of the homes of 
suspected terrorists and their families. By in- 
sisting on addressing these issues, and not just 
methods of combating suicide bombers, we man- 
aged to put the meeting on the right track and 
end with a balanced cwnference,” El-Sayed ex- 
plained. 

When US Secretary of Stale Warren Chris- 
topher opened the Washington meeting, he an- 
nounced that Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres had agreed to take steps to ease foe closure 
by allowing more goods to enter the PNA- 
con trolled territories. Israel will also look into a 
job creation programme to which it, together 
with other donor countries, will contribute. But it 
is uncertain bow effective these symbolic meas- 
ures will be in alleviating the extreme economic 
hardship in foe self-rule areas. 

Saeb Erekat, head of foe Palestinian delega- 
tion, told the meeting that, by imposing foe 
blockade. “Israel waged war against elected 
President Yasser Arafat and the Palestinian peo- 
ple. The Palestinian economy is now losing $42 
million per month.” In his concluding remarks. 


he appealed to the gathering to put pressure on 
Israel to lift the siege. 

The meeting’s formal sessions were not devoid 
of their share of dramatic revelations. Delegates 
beard from Ambassador Itimar Rabinovich, head 
of foe Israeli delegation, that by a stroke of luck 
his wife’s life was saved because she just man- 
aged to miss the bus destroyed by a suicide 
bomber in Tel Aviv. 

Diplomats and experts also discussed issues 
such as extraditing suspects and ensuring that 
“terrorists” did not take advantage of countries 
that offered asylum. They looked at means of 
controlling the funds of organisations suspected 
of having links with suicide bombers and im- 
posing tougher border controls to curb the use of 
forged travel documents. 

European delegates, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity, expressed their relief that the US 
backed down and broadened the agenda to focus 
on peace and Israeli security measures against 
the Palestinians. A senior French delegate said 
that the closure of the self-rule areas was coun- 
terproductive and would only fuel extremism. 

At the end of the day, it is the outcome of foe 
Luxembourg meeting that will determine foe 
consequences of derisions reached at the Wasb- 
- ington meeting. Ambassador El-Sayed told the 
Weekly that the report currently befog prepared 
by foe' US State Department must reflect foe var- 
ious points of view expressed by the participants 
during foe two-day discussions. All countries 
that went to Washington must agree on the re- 
port before the US refers it to foe Luxembourg 
meeting Later this month. El-Sayed said that 
Egypt welcomes the measures announced by 
Warren Christopher, but that these r emain emer- 
gency measures only. 

ELSayed said that Egypt’s position was clear 
and could be summed up in three points. Egypt 
would like to see an end to the collective -pun- 
ishment imposed on Palestinians, foe resumption 
of peace negotiations and respect for the Oslo 
agreements, including Israeli withdrawal from 
Hebron. This approach was supported by France, 
Saudi Arabia and other. Arab participants. 

“We are going to pursue the road to peace, se- 
curity and prosperity. This is Bow we will remain 
faithful to foe real philosophy behind foe Sharm 
El -Sheikh summit,” El-Sayed explained. 

“We did not reach. concre te results,” he said, 
however. “We. talked and they talked, but no 
measures were adopted. Perhaps fee only pos- 
itive result is that.we succeeded in reversing the 
Israeli a ppro ach, which was to impose on us its 
own agenda of fighting terrorism. Terrorism is 
ever y whe re and combating terrorism should be. 
addressed fa a global conference and not here.” 


Cairo Opera House 
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Spring Gala Concert 
Cairo Symphony Orchestra 

Music by: Strauss, G. Rossini, 

G. VenJi, Mozart, Dvorak.. 

Soloist: Victoria Atwater (Soprano) 
Cairo Montane (Tenor) 

Reda H-Wakil (Baritone) 

Conductor: Ahmed Elsaedi 

Cairo Opera Hoose 

(Main Hdl) April 15, 1996 8 p.m. 

Tickets avaOaWe at Cairo Opera House 
Tickets Price: JLE. 50,35, 25, 15 
* Iufomiatiog Teh3412926 
Mena Tones Tefr 348223 1 
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JOB VACANCY 
POSITION : 

Branch Manager 

FOR A JOINT VENTURE BANK 

AN EXPANDING JOINT VENTURE BANK IS 
SEEKING QUALIFIED MANAGERS FOR ITS 
NEW BRANCHES WHO 'SHOULD HAVE 

^??Srs BRANCHES roR N ° ^ 

^3MSd USD ® ss COOTACTS - 

SeWTO™ PHOTO SHOU1J3 BE 

BOX. 275/96 AL-AHRAM NEWSPAPER 
WTIHIN ONE WEEK. 
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Region 5 


Upping the 
ante in Bahrain 


Continued political unrest in Bahrain 
has fuelled fears of outside inter- 
vention and the imposition of martial 
law, reports Khaled Dawoud 


Waiting to inhale 
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Fresb clashes broke oat in Bahrain 
this week as word spreadof die fir- 
ing squad execution on 26 March of 
a political dissident convicted of kfll- 
jd| a policeman in riots lastyear. 
This was the first exeenfion in Bah- 
rain in 20 years. Opposition groups 
called the (bath of Issa Qambar, 29, 
“political monied’ and warned of in- 
creased violence. 

But the Bahraini gnu r xn mpTii 
wracked fay IS months of mramting 
political im res * in tfria key Gulf fi- 
nancial centre arid home to a maj or 
US naval base, said the execution 
came after the convicted 'man had 
e xh aus t ed all legal appeals. An of- 
ficial spokesman said the govern- 
ment was detenrinad to halt what he 
descri bed as “Terrorist acts” financed 
from outride, an a pparen t reference 
to Iran. . ‘ 

Amnesty International expressed 
dismay at The execution, saying it fol- 
lowed “a trial winch ignored inter- 
nationally accepted human rights 
standards’*. It called on Bahrain’s 
emit; Sheikh Issa Bin Rwtm«m AJ- 
Khalifa, to prevent further execu- 
tions. 

_ Amnesty and’ the Bahraini opposi- 
tion fear that more dissidents may 
stand on death tow after Sheikh Al- 
Khalifa Issued a decree earlier this 
month forming a special State Secur- 
ity Court to try suspects of political 
violence swiftly without allowing 
them recourse to appeal. 

The newly established.' court last 
Wednesday handed out its first ver- 
dicts, sentencing three men to prison 
terms of five years. More suspected 
saboteurs, allegedly involved in a se- 


ries of recent violent incidents, are 
expected to stand trial before foe spe- 
cial court soon. 

The waist incident of violence re- 
cently was die frflH-ng cm 14 March of 
seven Bangladeshis in the fire- 
. bombing, of a restaurant. Seven peo-’ 
- pie were arrested in connection with 
. fee attack, which shocked residents 
of Bahrain. Since then, the bombing 
of hotels, restaurants and gove rn ment 
installations and the burning of cars- 
have become almost daily events. 

The ■ government’s tough stand 
against fee opposition got a boost tins 
week when Saudi Arabian Defence 
Munster Sultan Bin Abdel- Aziz 
pledged fell support for efforts to end 
the worst internal strife in an Arab 
Gulf countiy. in nearly two decades. 

Abdet-Ariz said last week that his 
country “is ready to stand fay Bahrain 
wife all its strength if need be”. He 
said he agreed with fee Bahraini gov- 
ernment feat acts .of violence were 
supported from outride and that they 
, were not a result of internal opposi- 
tion. 

Moreover, Jordanian Prime Min- 
ister Abdri-Karim AJ-Kabariti has 
given ass ura nces of his country's 
backing of the ttahrarm government 
and Amman’s readiness to provide it 
with “alt farms of political, moral 
and material s up p or t”. Kabariti’s 
statement came one day after reports 
that tiie Bahraini government was 
considering MiTmg in Jordanian army 
troops for assistance. 

If the security situation continues to 
deteriorate, it appears that Bahrain 
would prefer to nse Arab troops to re- 
store order rather than depend on 


American or European troops. De- 
ploying Western forces would be a 
politically explosive move in the re- 
gion. 

The Bahrai ni opposition -in-exile 
denied they have chosen to e s calate 
the confrontation a gamst the govern- 
ment They said fear fee govern- 
ment’s intransigence, particularly af- 
ter fee latest execution, was fee .cal 
reason behind fee acts of violence 
carried out by angry young Bah- 
rainis. 

“The call for democratic reforms 
wifi be strengthened,” the London- 
based opposition Bahrain Freedom 
Movement said in a st a tement issued 
after the execution. “The rnnrricr of 
Issa Qambar is bound to fue^ more 
unrest despite all the measures of 
collective punishment. Bahrain now 
feces a bleaker fixture,” the statement 

i 

The Islamic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Bahrain, a more radical op- 
position group, threatened in another 
statement to escalate the violence. 

The spokesman for Bahrain’s Free- 
dom Movement, Mansour Al- Jamri, 
told ATAhram Weekly in a telephone 
interview that bis group, the largest 
of Bahrain’s few opposition groups, 
strongly deplored the killing of fee 
seven Bangladeshis, He called for 
prayers for the victims in all 
mosques. 

He said the government, by con- 
tinuing its crackdown on opponents 
an d refusing to listen or to consider 
opposition demands, was the one to 
blame for the increased violence. 

“Since December 1994, we have 
been peacefully calling for the res- 


toration of parliament and de- 
mocracy in Bahrain,” Jamri said. 
“But fee government responded by 
arresting thousands of people, and 
die issue since then has become 
the release of those prisoners.” 
Jamri reiterated bis rejection of 
.fee government's claims that the 
attacks were backed by Iran just 
because fee riots were concentrat- 
ed in Shi’he residential areas. “We 
have no relations wife Iran what- 
soever. Our demand* are domestic 
and the government knows that 
very welL But claiming that we 
are Iranian agents is the only way 
the government can get fee back- 
ing of Saudi Arabia and the Unit- 
ed States,” be said. 

Jamri did not exclude the pos- 
sibility of the government de- 
claring martial law, allowing the 
army to take control of the situa- 
tion. “That would be the first step 
towards deploying Saudi, Jor- 
danian or any foreign troops to 
suppress fee opposition movement 
in Bahrain,” he said. 

Fears over the possible imposi- 
tion of martial law in Bahrain 
came after the government-backed 
newspapers called for harsh meas- ■ 
ures to suppress the opposition. 
The English-language newspaper 
The Gulf News called on author- 
ities to “use every drastic measure 
at their disposal, showing no mer- 
cy, regardless of what the Western 
media or anyone will say. Wheth- 
er it be through martial law OT 
more rigorous policing, these 
monsters must be swiftly brought 
to justice." 


While the world is being distracted at one moment 
by peace-mongering in die Gulf of Aqaba and, at 
fee other, by war-mongering in fee Straits of Tai- 
wan, fee military Islamist government of Sudan has 
been relentlessly pioneering election-mongering in 
what may well turn out to be the most significant 
breakthrough in deraocratisation processes since 
fee idea of “one man, one vote” was first con- 
ceived. The feet that this historic event has largely 
been ignored by fee international media only serves 
to confirm my suspicions of a worldwide con- 
spiracy to subvert and undermine the “Islamic civil- 
isations! project" currently underway in Sudan. But 
that's another story. The basic concept behind this 
unique experiment is simple to fee point of ab- 
surdity — which, no doubt, explains why no one 

but fee resourceful leaders of fee ruling National 
(reaJJy Internationa]) Islamic Front (NfiF) can come 
up wife h. 

The process involves making fee rationing of 
everything from sugar to salt an inescapable feet of 
daily life. The principle is known in NIF ideology 
as “abundance in scarcity” or. alternatively, “the 
equitable distribution of distress”. But feat’s an- 
other story. Once the government is certain beyond 
any reasonable doubt that everyone is on its ra- 
tioning lists, fee names are automatically trans- 
ferred to what is known in the trade as voter reg- 
istration lists. The government then announces the 
bolding of both presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

The ingenuity of the NIF’s democratic in- 
novations goes beyond the usual electoral practice 
of simply stuffing the names on the voter registra- 
tion lists into the ballot boxes of the government’s 
official candidates. Other individuals, whose main 
qualification is fee absolute inability to oppose, are 
invited or induced to run as opposition candidates. 
The only snag is that once they declare their can- 
didacy, these candidates are not allowed to with- 
draw from the race, even when it finally dawns on 

some of them that their dwnm< of winning are OD 

the same par as balancing fee US budget Wife fee 


By Mohamed Beshir Hamid 


possible exception of Pat Buchanan, no other regime 
seems to subscribe to this democratic notion of non- 
withdrawal. But that’s another story. 

After the voting is over — wife or without fee in- 
voluntary participation of the electorate — fee elec- 
tion results are not immediately announced. The 
democratic rationale behind this is to allow for a 
mandatory period of electoral suspense. Indeed, 
speculations of election upsets are officially encour- 
aged Thus, fee former internationally unknown 
swimming champion running against fee president 
can be forgiven for mome n tarily taking his mind off 
fee cam pai g n to makft mental measu re™ 11 ^ of the 
presidential swimming pooL When the results are fi- 
nally and dramatically annomw^ l they are not the 
avalanche of 99.999 per cent usually inflicted on 

some run-of-the- mill banana republic. Nor are they 
fee puny 50 per cent often considered for some mys- 
terious reason as a landslide in fee so-called de- 
mocracies in fee West lngt«aH the winning margin 
is a neat and solid 75 per cent — a real testimony to 
the ideals of democratic modesty and electoral self- 
sufficiency. 

Mind you, fee NIF leaders will be fee first to admit 
feat their considerable democratic achievements are 
still far from perfect — and we are not merely con- 
cerned here over fee fate of fee missing 25 per cent 
of fee vote. The problem is fee notorious lack of con- 
formity among fee Sudanese people, many of whom 
have somehow managed to avoid pa rtici pa tion in the 
electoral process by surviving outside fee rationing 
system altogether. Bid we can all rest assured that 
such reprehensible acts of voter apathy wiD not be 
allowed to endure for long. Come the next election 
and a new system for air rationing will certainly be 
in place. Any SutfanB^ claiming to have exhaimti 
when be was supposed to inhale will then be un- 
ceremoniously deported to fee US to join company 
with President Clinton. But feat’s another story. 

The writer is a Sudanese political scientist and for- 
mer minister of culture and information, now res- 
ident in the US. 


Shrinking reserves send copper prices high 

DECREASING copper reserves sent copper prices 
at unprecedented increase in last month. Analysts 
point out that the copper reserves have been crit- 
ically depleted, forcing a price increase which has 
readied $2835 per ton. 

The jump in copper prices came after the market 
was swamped with demands for copper, in the 
wake of rumours of further price hikes due to the 
constantly shrinking reserves. 



33 Companies gain approval 

THE COMPANIES’ Committee at the Ministry of 
Economy headed by Ahmed Fouad Atta, first un- 
dersecretary in the Ministry of Economy, ap- 
proved the establishment of 33 new companies, 
among which 17 are joint stock companies 
whose total authorised capital amounts to 
LE731mn, and has issued capitals of 
LE132,330mn. Sixteen companies are limited li- 
ability companies. 





. THE FIRST health food shop in 
> Egypt has opened its doors, 
supplying health-conscious 
’ customers with Nature's Best 
••-fresh from Sekem Farms: 

All vegetables are grown or- 
ganically without pesticides. So 
is the wheat and rye that goes 
in the farmer's bread, which is 
baked the traditional way in a 
• wood-buming oven. The 
cheese and milk products are 
as natural as can be. 

Even the textiles offered at 
Nature's Best are somewhat 


different. : Not only is the cotton 
grown without chemicals, tile 
whole processing of the cotton 
is done in an ecological man- 
ner, meeting the high stan- 
dards of the European AKN 
natural textile regulations. 

It’s a good, feeling to know 
that the cotton garment you 
wear on your skin has not been 
treated with all those common 
additives used nowadays. It is 
also said to be important for a 
baby’s sensitive skin. 

But you will find lots of other 
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$ 500 million authorized ’$100 million issued and 

capital paid up capital 

Faisal Islamic Bank 

of Egypt 

17 years of Islamic Banking 
Haj Cheques 
far pilgrims 

- Cheques issued in Saudi Riyal 
- US dollar and Egyptian pound 
_ Available fen: individuals, syndicates, tourist 

companies and associations 

find our Banking services through : 


• Head Office: . 

1 1 13 Comiche El Nil SL, . 

Cairo -Td: 5753109-5753165-5750947 

• Al-Azhar Branch . 

A1 Souk A1 Faiitni- AzftarSq., Cairo 
Tfel: 5911280-5916341 

• Ghamra Branch 
259 , 261 Ramsis Si. , Cain) 

Tel: 82521 7-8301 82 

• Heliopolis Branch 

4 Al-Alhary Mohamed Nafic, Rod, 
Heliopolis Ttl:2565486*2565487 . . 

■ Dokki Branch 
,17AlFahwgaSL. oH Abdel Moneim 
Riyadh SuAgouza 
Tel: 3027513-3027514 

• Alexandria Branch 

7 Victoria Busily St., Azsuila, Alexandria 
Tel: 4838618-4835490 ' 

• Damanhour Branch . 

A! Sheikh Mohamed Abdd Karim SL, 
Damanhour Tel: 335888-33 1888 : 


■ Tanta Branch ' 

: Aziz FohmySq., AI-Awkaf Building, 
Tania Teh 334194-334953 

• Benha Branch 
AlbforSLBcrtia ' 

Td 227861-227862 

• Mansoura Branch 
ITafcl Harb SL, Mansoura / 

Tefc329965 /328794 V 

• Mahalu Branch 

Al Awkaf building - Ai Cash SL, Mahala 
Teh 331704-331708-337708 "■ ! 

• Suez Branch 

Port Said SuSuczTcl: 222834-222631 i 

• Assiut Branch 

Al AwkaT Building No 1 -Tenlh of 
Ramadan Project Asim 
Tel: 323739-326006 

■ Sohag Branch 
BagaSL.Sohag 

t- Tel: 324792-324795 ' ■ 


things at Nature’s Best from 
Sekem. There are herbal 
drinks and herbal remedies. 
You will find wooden toys and 
small cotton puppets designed 
to foster the fantasies of your 
children. You will find rugs and 
carpets. 

Actually, it's best you go there 
to find out for yourself. The Se- 
kem people even invite you to 
visit them on their farm. 

Nature's Best Sekem, 29 
Mustafa Kamil Street, Tawfik 
Tower near Road 9, Maadi. 
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— 1| Free 
trade 
discussed 

LAST TUESDAY, the 
annual scientific confer- 
ence of the Faculty of 
Law, Mansoura Uni- 
versity, began a series 
of sessions seeking to 
discuss the future of the 
Egyptian economy with- 
in the context of trade 
liberalisation. The Min- 
istry of Education spon- 
sored the two-day con- 
ference. 

The subject matter of 
the conference is both 
! I controversial and top- 
ical, especially with the 
events of the past few 
weeks. Ahmed Amin 
Hamza, chairman of the 
conference, said- that 
holding the conference 
reflects the faculty’s in- 
terest in studying and 
analysing current legal 
and economic issues . 

Among the chosen 
topics discussed during 
the conference were 
trade liberalisation the- 
ories and their reper- 
cussions as well as the 
alternatives. Also dis- 
cussed were the GATT . 
and its impact on the 
; . . * food and agriculture 

sectors, Ahmed Gam- 
V aieddin Moussa, sec- 

retary-genera! of the 
/ conference, stated. 


NOW ONE NEW BANK 

THE BANK OF TOKYO-MITSUBISHI 



Our New Symbol : The Red Rose 

Symbol of familiarity and friendliness: 

now the logo of The Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi. 

Its stylired. vibrant curves express the closeness and 
warmth of our relations with all of our clients. 


Working separately. The Bank of Tokyo and The Mitsubishi Bank have each won 
high praise as international financial institutions of the highest order. 

Strong, reliable, stable, well-versed in the way of international finance. 

Now together as The Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi. 

A synergetic meeting of skill; a new financial organization for the future. 

The Bank of Tokyo and The Mitsubishi Bank. 

Now one new bank. The Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi. 

The Bankof Tokyo-Mitsubishi, Ltd. 
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No recent crisis has produced the confusion and 
popular outrage in Britain caused by the discovery 
that the so-called mad cow disease may be trans- 
mitted to humans through the consumption of in- 
fected beef For several years, scientists and gov- 
ernment officials have been assuring the public that 
the lethal brain disease could not be passed on to 
h umans and that, therefore, meat consumption was 
safe for adults and children alike. 

So when the government last week announced 
that there might be a risk — albeit a small one — 
that the disease can be transmitted to humans, the 
public became frantic, the meat market crashed, the 
European Union bann ed British meat and everyone 
became suspicious of anything the scientists had to 
say about the whole matter. 

What the scientists did say was that mad cow dis- 
ease — scientifically known as Bovine Spongiform 
Encephalopathy (BSE) — may have infected up to 
10 people with a human equivalent called Creutz- 
foldt Jakob Disease (CJD), but that, since 1989. the 
risk of infection has been almost negligible because 
of safety guidelines introduced in that year. 

The scale of the potential economic crisis is big 
enough to force the British government to con- 
template the slaughter of more than half of the 
country's herds — a bill estimated at around 4.5 
billion pounds ($6.8 billion). But the human loss 
wilt not be accurately known for several more 
years because of tbe 10-year incubation period as- 
sociated with CJD. 

Although mad cow disease and its human equiv- 
alent, CJD, are still thought to be a British prob- 
lem, the affair has opened a number of debates 
which are relevant to the whole world, particularly 
to developing countries. One is about the role of 
the state in regulating consumer goods. The beef 
scare illustrates the increasing need, all over the 
world, for regulatory systems which guarantee the 
safety of products offered to the public. The big 
consumer goods companies have become so enor- 
mous that both regulatory authorities and the pub- 
lic alike have little chance in matching their 
strength. T hink of the resources such companies 
are capable of using to research and market their 
products, or the money they pour into officials 
pockets in countries where such practice is pos- 
sible. 

The solution, however, cannot be to tighten regu- 
lations blindly or to set limitations on foe right — 
and duty — of companies to conduct their own re- 
search and market their products. The real safe- 



Britisb bovine madness has become 
the mother of all crises, but what of 
human stupefaction, asks 

Ziad Baha Eldin in London 




guard is acting as follows: One, foe state regulatory 
authorities should be provided with a continuous 
flow of resources and technical know-how, al- 
lowing them at least foe chance to match the skills 
and knowledge of the producing and marketing 
giants. Two, consumer societies and lobbies should 
be promoted and encouraged to act as watchdogs 
over the whole range of consumer products. Nei- 
ther action is at all prominent in developing coun- 
tries. 

The mad cow crisis in Britain has also re-opened 
foe debate on the role of science in policy-making 
ami tbe extent to which government policy should 
— and can — rely on existing scientific evidence. 
Since 1986, foe British government has known of a 


mad cow disease epidemic in British herds and, 
since 1989, of the possibility of foe disease being 
transmitted to humans. Over foe past decade, it has 
tightened tbe guidelines for meat production. 

But throughout those years, the conservative gov- 
ernment maintained that beef was safe because no 
scientific explanation could be found for tbe pos- 
sible transmission of the disease. The implication is 
startling: as long as there was no scientific explana- 
tion, it was reasonable to deny foe possibility that 
the disease could be transmitted. In other words, 
foe explanation took precedence over tbe phe- 
nomenon itself. Only last week, and only after sci- 
entists unwillingly admitted to the relationship be- 
tween BSE and CJD, did Prime Minister John 


Major's government concede foe possibility of a 

link. 

To blame the British government for acting on 
what it described as “the best existing scientific ev- 
idence" would be unfair. There is no doubt that it is 
any government’s duty to act in accordance with 
the best scientific evidence available at any point in 
time. But scientific evidence is continually chang- 
ing and making yesterday's realities today's myths 
or vice versa. The problem is not reliance on sci- 
ence, but over-confidence in its accuracy. . 

At a rime when everyone is talking about foe cur- 
rent .revolution "in information technology, foe es- 
sence of scientific knowledge seems to be gradually 
escaping us: science has to allow for a. certain de- 


cree of inaccuracy and its relative and changing na- 
ture has to allow for doubt. foo*er ® 

nothing foore unscientific than the Wind and un- 
criticaf belief in tbe accuracy 

This is not to say that we should gendonset- 

entific knowledge, nor that we shouW rep^c it 
with unfounded and unreasonable ^ 

stead, our underetanding of science and of soentifie 
knowledge has to be critical and allow for foe most 
important safeguard of all time: common sense. 

Submitting to a blind faith m science as it exists 
today is at the heart of tbe mad cow disease cti as. 
CoWs in Britain are believed to lave ** 

disease because of the type of fodder they were 
given in foe 1980s. The cows were given foe re- 
mains of sheen which were infected with scrapie, a 
disease similar to BSE. The question is: why was 
the poor cow. a herbivore since foe beginning of 
time, suddenly turned into a meat-eater an d tea the 
remains of sheep? The answer is typical: econom- 
ically ft made sense and scientifically there was no 
evidence to suggest font they should not be gran 
this fodder. But what about common sense? well, 
that good old traditional ally of mankind was ig- 
nored because "scientific" evidence was given 

preference. . . 

This remarkable lade of common sense s, obvi- 
ously, not peculiar to B ritish society, but is truly a 
global phenomenon, driven all over the world by 
economic rationality and profitability and supported 
by a blind faith in short-term scientific wisdom. 
Try. for instance, reading tbe list of ingredients 
which go fatw making a loaf of bread to be sold in 
any well-known supermarket in foe industrialised 
world. You could be excused for thinki ng they 
were foe components of a chemical fertilis er. Such 
bread is available because there is no scientific ev- 
idence to suggest that the chemicals and pre- 
servatives that have gone into it are harmful. 

Not by chance, the chemical additives make per- 
fect marketing sense; this sort of bread will not lose 
its shape, colour or taste for six Weeks. If, 10 years gf 
later, it turns out that this bread causes a new dis- 
ease ti»«i kills , just as it tinned out that asbestos and 
mud cow beef do, then we can always say that 10 
years ago there was no scientific evidence to sug- 
gest that bread with a six week lifespan could in 
any manner be harmful. - 

Are we any better off in foe not-so-de vel oped 
world? Probably not, but at least we live in blissful 
ignorance; our bread is not labelled and we are nev- 
er told how mad our cows have become. 


"The people are afraid to go out When they have to 
go and fetch water, all they can do is nm, wondering 
where the next missile is coming from," said Oleg, a 
civilian venturing out on the streets of Samashki — 
one of the numerous Chechen villages and towns 
which the Russian army assaulted last week. As ar- 
tillery and aircraft tried to beat foe separatist Che- 
chen resistance into submission, only stray dogs and 
a few cows still wandered along the rubble-strewn 
streets of this once prosperous agricultural com- 
munity. 35km west of the capital Grozny. 

Oleg, who fled tbe war-tom capital hoping that 
Samashki would offer him a refuge, is one of tbe un- 
fortunate 5,000 — from an original population of 
13,000 — who were unable to flee for their lives be- 
fore tbe most recent Russian onslaught began. Hie 
town was first attacked in April last year, when Rus- 
sian troops burned homes, threw grenades into cel- 
lars and summarily executed people in "cleansing" 
operations. "This time around it was much worse," 
explained Oleg. “They destroyed tile entire town." 

The offensive against Samashki is part of a broad- 
er Kremlin plan to wipe out the separatist rebel forc- 
es led by democratically elected Chechen President 
Dzhokhar Dudayev, a former high-standing general 
in tiie Soviet army. Starting on 16 March, tbe Rus- 
sian army forced village administration after village 
administration to choose between signing accords to 
evict separatist from their communities or. 

face military reprisal. Russian President Boris Yelt- 
sin is apparently intent on pushing foe separatists 
into foe southern highlands and off newspaper front 
pages — well ahead of the 16 June presidential elec- 
tions. 

In a 31 March televised address to die nation, 
Yeltsin announced a unilateral cessation of hostil- 
ities effective on l April but said that there were no 


‘Final solution’ 
for Chechnya 


Last week the Russian army destroyed 
more Chechen villages, while Yeltsin 
pledged freedom and democracy for the 
republic. Faiza Rady watches the 
Russian president’s pre-election drive 


"simple and speedy solutions" to foe Chechen prob- 
lem and hence only a partial and phased withdrawal 
of troops — effective immediately — was possible. 
"We are ready for a dialogue on foe status of foe 
Chechen Republic,” he said. But Yeltsin also re- 
fused to acknowledge the legitimacy of foe claims 
made by separatists, whom he continued to describe 
as "criminals", "bandits" and "terrorists" until the 
eve of his address. 

Then, Yeltsin changed his tune announcing that he 
would "hold talks with the Dudayev side through 
mediators". He also promised to organise "five and 
democratic" parliamentary elections in which "the 
int ere st s of the entire population should be repre- 
sented”. Critics charged that Yeltsin’s plan had little 
new to offer, claiming that he was only paying lip 
service to freedom, democracy and political repre- 
sentation in a pre-election campaign stunt, while 
continuing to dismiss the Chechen people's national 
aspirations. 

“Unfortunately, we have learnt from experience 
that the Russian government has never kept its 
word,” commented a Chechen fighter. "We must 
not forget that this is die same president who an- 
nounced in December 1994 in Grozny (hat bombing 
had ceased, even as his aircraft continued their bom- 
bardment.” said Chechen Field Commander Doku 
Makhayev. 

According to Interfax, 120 villages from a total of 
365 have so for agreed to sign deals with foe mil- 
itary and the Moscow-installed Chechen govern- 
ment Meanwhile, die military continued to bomb 
villages until 31 March — regardless of their stand. 


On 30 March, General Vyacheslav Tikhomirov, 
commander of die Russian troops, publicly apol- 
ogised for the bombing of Katyr-Yurt, which killed 
a family of nine, left many wounded and heavily 
damaged homes. 

On 24 March, die village of Story Ackhoi was 
bombed and subjected to intense artillery fire, while 
troops besieged the communities of Goiskoye, ADc- 
bazurovo and Komsomoiskoye — hide-outs for 
some 500 Chechen fighters, foe Russian command 
stated. Further assaults were launched against the re- 
gions of Vedeno and Nozfaai-Yurt in foe southeast 
— rebel strongholds that were heavily bombed 
throughout 1995. 

In Grozny, foe military tightened security and 
brought in reinforcements to guard administration 
buildings, ostensibly in preparation for a rebel of- ’ 
tensive. Little traffic is moving in foe capital, res- 
idents are staying out of sight and minimal trade is 
going on in the central market The scene in Grozny 
is reminiscent of World War 11, reported Karel Bar- 
tak in Le Monde Diplomatique. As a result of die 
Russian occupation only 100,000 of the original 
more than 400,000 residents remain. 

The ruins of the once proud city, historically 
known as the “jewel of the northern Caucasus" ap- 
pear like the disembowelled remnants of an ancient 
ghost town. In their indiscriminate bombing of the 
capital, the Russians destroyed nine out of foe city's 
10 hospitals, and many patients are now left un- 
treated. Tbe air force also bombed the fashionable 
residential neighbourhood around the parliament 
into rubble. Only tbe foundation of foe parliament 


building is still intact 

Ruslan Khasbulatov, a former president of the Su- 
preme Soviet and the Chechen leader of foe opposi- 
tion to Dudayev, recently addressed an crgeait ap- 
peal to foe Russian parliament denouncing the 
appalling situation in Chechnya, including the fla- 
grant violations of human rights. "Out of a popula- 
tion of 22 million, more than 40,000 civilians were 
killed over a 15-momh period and more than 
400,000 have become refugees," he said. “More- 
over, the army refuses to let relief aid workers pro- 
vide foe besieged civilian population with essential 
food and medical supplies. Before foe most recent 
onslaught, Yeltsin told tbe Russian National Secur- 
ity Council in a closed session that ‘a rapid and de- 
cisive military victory was necessary, regardless of 
the costs’. And foe military response was swift. The 
politics of military terrorism adopted by the Krem- 
lin against a Muslim people speak for themselves.” 

Otter voices echoed Khasbulatov ’s statement On 
26 March human rights monitors from the Vienna- 
based 52-nation Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe issued a report condemning 
the Russian army for using excessive force against 
civilians and engaging in robbery, looting and ar- 
son. A series of attacks against villages with a 
strong rebel presence “have to be qualified as war- 
fare against the civilian population” tbe report said. 
Even Washington, usually a staunch Yeltsin ally, 
demanded that the indiscriminate attacks againstthe 
civilian village populations be immediately halted. 

Yeltsin’s decision to invade foe tiny Caucasian re- 
public in December 1994 raised many questions. 


President Dudayev had declared independence back 
in August 1991, after foe attempted coup against foe 
Yeltsin administration. Why then did Yeltsin wait 
three yens, before c o n t e st in g Chechen in- 
dependence? The political climate in the first few 
years of the '90s, explained political analyst Ber- 
nard Frederick, favoured secession. Ukraine, the 
Central Asian republics and Russia itself had just 
declared their independence and Yeltsin’s aim had 
been to dismantle the Soviet Union. At foe time 
Yeltsin did not react to. Chechnya's nationalist 
claims since its separatist course favoured his own 
strategy. ' 

Three years latex; however, Yeltsin decided to 
force the renegade republic 1 back to the fold. Tbe 
new political situation facilitated the economic re- 
constitution of foe ex-Soviet Union in the form of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CISE. 
During the October 1 994 5 CIS summit, the as* 1 
sembled leaders unanimously agreed to create a co- 
ordination committee that would pave tbe way to- 
wards economic re-unification. Moscow then 
managed to gam control of the committee by im- 
posing its economic hegemony on the other semi- 
bankrupt and weakened republics. 

Russia manoeuvred to control the CIS by ap- 
propriating tbe majority of its voting power. Beyond 
the loose federation project, Yeltsin aspires to re- 
vive foe superpower status of die former Soviet Un- 
ion under Russian leadership and foe "free market" 
banner. Yet this can only be realised if the geo- 
■ political area of the Russian republics is kept intact 
“through the suppression of all nationalist move- 
ments — by all means necessary. Considering the 
stakes, it is highly improbable that Yeltsin's nego- 
tiations with. Dudayev will lead to Chechen self- 
determination. 
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Air France Cairo 


Welcomes 


President 
Jacques Chirac 


on occasion of his visit to Egypt 
and his meeting with 


President 
Hosni Mubarak 


To strengthen the relations and the 
cooperation between the two countries 


Return of the bear? 


OVER the last sev- 
eral months, foe 
former Soviet bloc 
nations of East and 
Central Europe 
have been seeking 
closer ties with the 
North Atlantic 
Treaty Organ- 
isation. Naturally, 
foe Russians are 
worried by these 
developments. At 
any rate, Russia is 
making moves to 
group together 
some of foe nations 
that made up the 
former Soviet Un- 
ion into something 
more durable and 
closely integrated 
than the Com- 
monwealth of In- 
dependent States 
(CIS) — a loose, 
voluntary grouping 
of 12 states. 

Russia signed a 
treaty with the pre- 
dominantly Slav re- 
public of Belarus, 
and Russian Pres- 
ident Boris Yeltsin 
dispatched his de- 
fence minister to 
Georgia to mend 
deteriorating re- 
lations between tbe 
two nations. 

The treaty of un- 
ion between Belar- 
us and Russia was 
signed by Yeltsin 
and Belarussian 



Qiao SM. chairman of China's National People’s Congress, with Yeltsin photo, afp 


President Alexander Lukashenko in the Belarussian cap- 
ital, Minsk, on Tuesday. Under its provisions, tbe two 
Slav nations will set up a joint supranational council, 
with an executive committee acting as a government to 
implement its decisions. An inter-parliamentary congress 
with equal representation from both countries will also 
be set up. 

Georgian President Eduard Shevardnadze (right) 
shakes hands with visiting Russian Defence Minister 
Pavel Grachev in the Georgian capital, Tbilisi. Grachev 
*nd his Georgian counterpart Vantiko Nadibaidze signed 


a series of military 
agreements on 
Monday despite a 
recent downturn in 
relations between 
Russia and Georgia. 
The two countries 
do not see eye .to 
eye on Russian in- 
volvement in 
Chechnya.. Georgia, 
a neighbour of the 
breakaway Chechen 
Republic in the 
Caucasus moun- 
tains, resents Mos- 
cow meddling in its 
own internal affairs 
and especially what 
it sees as Russian 
support for the 
Abkhaz who want 
to secede from 
Georgia. 

In a referendum 
last May, some 82 
per cent of Belarus’ 
10 milium / people 
voted in favour of 
economic in- 

tegration with Mos- 
cow, the restoration 
of Russian as an of- 
ficial language with 
Belarussian and a 
return to a Soviet- 
style flag. 

The Chinese, too, 
are attempting to 
curry favour with 
foe Russians. Last 
year,- there were 
several visits by 
top-level officials 
to Russia. High on 


For the love 
of NATO 

THE ALBANIAN capital, Tirana, 
hosted a Balkan security meeting 
this week. Defence ministers from 
the United States, Albania, 

Bulgaria, Macedonia, Turkey and 
Italy took part in tulles cm Sunday 
and Monday. A representative mom 
the Organisation for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) 
was also attending the meeting. 

US Defence Secretary William 
Perry said that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation is the principal 
gnanmtor of European security. He 
also stressed foe importance of 
seeking to forge a separate 
relationship of cooperation with - 

Russia. - 

Many of the region's nations are 
enthusiastically courting the West 
and seeking NATO membership. 
Greece refused to take part in the 
southern Balkans security 
conference arguing that other 
Balkan slates — - foe Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia, Romania, 
Croatia and Bosnia — should have 
been invited. 


foe political agenda was foe issue of American "tar- 
geted sanctions" against China. American President Bill 
Clinton is under increasing attack at home for making 
too many concessions to foe People's Republic. Many 
Western political observers believe that foe Clinton ad- 
ministration can deflect criticisms on Capitol Hill by 
imposing . selective sanctions against China for ex- 
porting sensitive nuclear technology 'to Third World na- 
tions. Russia, too. is under tremendous pressure from 
its Western financial hackers to stop selling military 
technology abroad. 


Farewell 

the welfare state 

THE EMPLOYMENT and 
economic ministers of the Group 
of Seven richest natitms (G7) — 
the United States, Canwfct, Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan 
— ended a summit meeting on jobs 
on Tuesday in foe northern French 
city of Lille. Hie seven nations 

agreed some broad ’ 

back-to-work initiatives, jfrmiuHrng 
giving welfare recipients more 
incentives to find work «nd b ett e r 
vocational training: - 

The final statement of foe 
sutmnitdid not, however, mention 
m i n i mum standards for work 
conditions or social welfere, . 
despitejFrance’s advocacy of such ‘ 
a clause. The G7 countries have a jp. 
collective 22 million unemployed. 

Tbe globalisation of foe world 
economy is causing painful social 
chmges, such as tost jobs in 
tradi tion al ; m a rmfa e ti i ring - • 
industries. New“McJobs" in 
Stevfce industries whicfrpay little 
and offer next to no 1 security, now . 
proliferate. 
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“The poet’s voice need not merely be die 
recor d of die man, if can be one of die 
props, die pillars to help Him endure and 
prevail,” said American novelist William 
Faulkner when he received the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1949. PfesLdeni 
Arpad G6ocz of Hungary is no Nobel, 
laureate, yet He is a down-to-earth man, 
affectionately known in his native 
Hungary as Uncle Aipi. I ventured to ask 
Hungary’s presided who was bis' 
favourite writer. His answer was swift and 
categorical “Faulkner,” be said without 
the slightest hesitation. There is 
something understandable about why 
President GGocz, who has lived all of his 
life in somewhat nv nil a r parochial ■ 
Hungary, feat Faulkner, who lived most of 
his life in f provincial Mississippi, as his 
favourite i writer. It is shockingly 
indicative of die feet that today’s Centr al 
and East European rulers are decidedly 
pro-American in their sympathies. The 
Maxim Go^kys are. summarily ignored. 

It was, after all, the United States 
Treasury aad die International Monetary 
Fund which provided the financial support 
that underpinned Hungarian privatisation . 
and economic liberalisation reforms. 
“American fast food restaurants, schools 
and churches are proliferating throughout 
Hungary,” ; chadded a Hungarian 
businessman at a Hungarian-Egyptian 
bu s i n es sm ens, meeting at Qnbba Palace 
last week ca the occasion of an offirial- 
visit by President GOraz. 

These- are the most -detemrimog days 
Hungary hat known bttmm Stalin’s death 
in 1953 andtbe Soviet quelling of the 
19S6 Hungarian Revolution. President . 
Gtincz, once a humble translate of the 
works of Ftpdkner, Hemingway, Sontag, 
Updike and Th omas Wolfe into his native 
Magyar, wrote lss first work The Sandal 
Makers in 15lty at the age of 52. Writing- ' 
became one a the “props and pillars” that. . 
helped- GdScss, *tbe anti-Communist - 
political activst, “endure and prevail”. - 

“The challenges were too much at 
times, but we lad to work through these 
things. And ve have,” President Gdncz 
said. The Sardal Makers, an allegorical 
play depicting GOncz’s own prison 
experiences uider the guise of a 15th 
century Hangman trial fir heresy, was 
warmly receved among Hungary’s 
literati. Naturally, the Communist 
authorities wee not as enthusiastic. “I 
spool six years in Communist jails,” he 
smiled He is rat bitter, I thoug ht, hoping 
to convince nrself. “It was unbearable 
yet it had to bt borne," President Gtincz . 
quickly added kune outsiders might not 
consider Presided GOncz to be a writer of 
the same calibe as Czech President 
Vaclav Havel, hit in his own country be ' 
commands conriderable popularity — 
both as a shrevd politician and as an . 
ac complished anhor. 

Axp&d GOncz ba- tried his bands at almost 
everything. At toe stage he was a firm 
labourer, then anrnteflectual and finally a 

politician. A fomer vice-president of the 

Hungarian PEN 'dub and present honorary. 
president of bis rpuntiy’s Writes’ Union, 
he is the ftmding member and 
spokesman of Hingaiy’s Network of Free 
Initiatives and on of the founding fathers 
of the Affiance rf Free Democrats, the 
senior partner , of Hungary's, ruling 
coalition. In 1914, the young Gbncz 
joined the uideiground Hungarian 
anti-Fascist resisance and was wounded 
in a gun battle with German troops. 
Hungary was Uboated by the Red Army 
on 4 April 1945, but the Red Army later 
crushed the 23 Qtfober-4 November 1956 
Hungarian Rev edition. 

Gbncz, himself a former . Communist, 
was a close assoriate of Imre .Nagy, the 
leader of tire rafrSoviet government who 
was executed in B56. For his part in the 
anti-Soviet upising GOncz was 
persecuted and .mpnsaned, bat as a 
leading le le arnt to work closely 

with Western hunan rights organisations. 
What was the worst feature of the 
Communist legacj? “Its atrocious human 
rights record,” was his unequivocal 
answer. - ' . 

“We had a defiut of freedom for 40 
long years. The Hmgarian- Revolution of 
1956 was the begmring of the end of the 
Soviet Union,” Resident GOncz said 
“The 1956 Rervontion was essentially 
about popular sartidpation in the 
decision-malting process. In Hu n gary 
today, the poBcymaking debate is a 
public after. Loig gone are the days 
when the party line was religiously 
adhered to,” he adcjbd 

“Lack of freedom was the bane of life 
under Communism” he said. Still, it has 
been a bumpy ride since Pres id ent GOncz 
wme to power in. 1990. When -he took. . 
office, Hungary wts still glowing from 
the spring that camito East Europe in foe 
autumn of 19S9 — a strange reversal of' 
seasons- t-ike the /Czechs* 1968 Prague 



Spring, Hungary had its own awful 
autumn in 1956. Like the Czech Republic, 
Hungary also bad its own “velvet 
revolution” But it was somewhat more 
low key than those of its neighbours. Still, 
A was an intoxicating time. These 
memories came vividly to President 
GOncz's mind arid he spoke animatedly of 
those days.'They were foe ouhnmatioh of 
foe time — foe 1970s and 1980 b — * when 
he and other Hungarian anti-Counmmist 
“poet activists” produced the underground 
magazine Beszelo. 

President GOncz, together with his 
Young Turks of the Beszelo days, are still 
seething about what they see as the 
“catastrophic Communist legacy”. But 
there are other underlying dynamics that 
add to the strain of their newly begotten 
power the deregulation of tbe economy 
and the rapid pace of privatisation, 
impending NATO and European Union 
membership, and last, but not least, tbe 
war in ndgbbouring Bosnia that took all 
the headlines. 

“There are large Hungarian minorities 
in Austria, Croatia, Romania, Slovakia 
and Slovenia. The Magyar communities 
in these countries are not recent arrivals,” 
stressed President GOncz. “The Hungarian 
communities in neighbouring countries 
have been living there for over 1,000 
years. But we must stress human rights: 
the Hungarian minorities must be 
guaranteed thpir cultural rights. They 
must be free to exercise their right to use 
their language and have their' own 
schools.” The European Court of Human 
Rights was set up in 1950 to hear cases of 
suspected violations of foe human rights 
convention. The court's rulings are 
binding on the 39 members of the Council 
of Europe. “Hungary is’ a member and so 
are most of our neighbours where large 
Hungarian minorities live,” hie said. . 

Does Hungary have its eye on any 
neighbouring land? “We certainly do not 
have any territorial ambitions on any of 
our neighbours. Some two million 
Huiigarians live in [the Romanian 
province of] Transylvania. They live 
alongside five million Romanians. Five 
mfllirm Romanians are equivalent to half 
the Hungarian population today,” GOncz 
commented. “We hope that foe Hungarian 


communities in neighbouring countries 
will continue to live peaceably as they 
have, done for centuries and that their 
human and cultural rights and security 
will be guaranteed.” 

While it is not ap propriate to make a 
lengthy detour into Hungarian history, it is 
relevant to recall that long after Vienna 
fiercely rebuffed Turkish troops who laid 
siege to the city in 1529, Hungary 
remained an. Ottoman possession. 
Similarly, long after Vienna became the 
capital of the West European democracy, 
Austria, and shed its Nazi past, Budapest 
was suffering from die after-effects of the 
foiled 1956 uprising against foe occupying 
Soviet troops and remained firmly behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

President GOncz is captivated by his 
people’s history. Only in 1687, “with 
blood and iron”, were the Turks ousted, 
when the Magyars defeated their Ottoman 
overlords at foe Battle of Moh&cs. But tbe 
Hungarians’ victory was hollow, for soon 
afterwards Hungary came under Habsburg 
rule; the dream of national security was 
once again denied. 

Tbe Magyar tribes, the ancestors of 
present-day Hungarians, were led by 
Prince Aip&d when they crossed the 
Carpathian Mountains in 896 AD. Today’s 
Magyars are led by President Arpad after 
crossing the threshold of 40 years of 
Cornmupist rale. 

The Axpid line of Magyar leadership 
died out in 1308. Ironically, Hungarian 
national self-identity is now so 
inextricably linked to Europe that it can 
afford to celebrate proudly its ancient 
Asiatic roots. Hungary’s open plains have 
been easily accessible to invading forces. 
In 1241 foe Mongol Golden Horde 
conquered the country, leaving de at h and 
devastation in its wake. The same path of 
blood was trodden by Atrila, the tribal 
Huns’ warrior-leader, in the fifth century 
when be laid foe Roman Empire to waste 
and settled in Hungary. 

Hordes of Hungarian horsemen 
descended on Central Europe from Iran 
and Turkey over a wiilWmhim ago. This 
year Hungarians celebrate the 1, 1 00th 
anniversary of their ancestors’ settlement 
of their present homeland. “Turkish and 
Iranian tribes moved into the Hungarian 


plains and Europe became their home,” 
President GOncz said. Even today, 
Hungarian music is a curious mix of 
Magyar, Turkish and Gypsy influences. 
“Our language is a mixture of Iranian, 
Turkish, Slavic, Germanic and Latin 
influences. But essentially, the Magyar 
language is unrelated to any other in 
Europe save Estonian and Finnish. We 
were baptised a thousand years ago in 
Europe and there is- no return,” he 


But, now as then, security is a major 
concern. Lying at the heart of Europe, 
Hungary is at the crossroads between east 
and west, north and south, Atlantic and 
Urals, Baltic and Mediterranean. Defence 
budget cuts and the soaring costs of new 
sophisticated weapons make it 
increasingly diffi cult for Hungary, and 
other Central and East European nations 
that woe members of foe Soviet-led 
Warsaw Pact, to go h alone in 
P M tfa m i ng their security arrangements. 

Commenting on the prospects of his 
country's admission to NATO, Czech 
President Havel said last week that NATO 
membership “unfortunately depends not 
solely on me nor my government”. 
Hungary’s President GOncz was more 
confident “We did not ask for NATO 
membership even though for ns it is very 
important We are closer to NATO 
membership than any of the other East 
European nations. NATO forces now 
have a logistics base in Hungary. We did 
not join NATO: NATO joined Hungary,” 
he asserted 

Why is NATO of such critical 
impo r t a nce to Hungary? Does Hungary 
feel threatened by Russia? “No, we do not 
feel threatened by Russia. Russia would 
be mistaken if it feels threatened by 
Hungary. We want to be integrated into 
the security system of Europe,” Gbncz 
said “Accession to NATO means that 
Hungarian security will be stronger.” 
Russian President Boris Yehsm, however, 
wants a ban on stationing nuclear 
weapons or Western troops in Central and 
East Europe. 

But Russia is apposed to NATO 
membership for Us former Warsaw Pact 
satellites. A fortnight ago, Russia and 
Belarus signed a union agreement- 


epitome of stability and peace. Ethnic 
Hungarian minorities began to pour in as 
well War in the Balkans and the threat of 
it spilling across the border into Hungary 
itself have, of course, been at the heart of 
Hungary’s resolve to join NATO. 

For Hungary, an irksome fed related to 
tbe war in Bosnia has beat the loss of 
revenue. Hungary exported $460 million 
worth of commodities to Yugoslavia in 
1990 and imported goods valued at some 
$194 million. Hungary lost an estimated 
$2.5 billion after the United Nations 
embargo was imposed on Yi 


President Gbncz dismissed the suggestion 
that Moscow would sabotage 
W ashing ton's plan to incorporate East and 
Central European nations into NATO. 
American Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher visited the Czech capital, 
Prague, a fortnight ago to meet leaders of 
12 Central and East European countries 
— including Hungary — that are hoping 
to join NATO in spite of Russian 
disapproval- 

president GOncz was optimistic about 
foe prospects for Hungary's entry into 
NATO. “The {Hungarian] people did not 
want to be part of COMECON and the 
Warsaw Pact or to be within the Soviet 
mbit,” President GOncz said. 
Conventional wisdom dictated that small 
nations were of no consequence in 
interna ti onal affairs. Forced incorporation 
into Russia's own security arrangements 
was a tradition that bung around foe neck 
of the former Soviet-bloc states like an 
albatross. 

Former NATO Secretary-General 
Manfred W&mer said once that if attacked 
[by post-Cold War Russia], Hungary, a 
former Soviet satellite state, would not be 
forsaken. Today, American AWACS 
reconnaissance warplanes fly freely in 
Hungarian air space. NATO membership 
must be seen against the backdrop of 
severe cutbacks in Hungary’s military 
spending. 

Concerning NATO's 1994 decision to 
extend its membership eastwards, current 
NATO Secretary-General Javier Solana 
last week stated: “We shall continue [in 
our efforts to extend NATO membership 
eastwards] prudently and openly, but we 
shall continue." 

To foe north of Hungary, what was 
Czechoslovakia split into separate Czech 
and Slovak republics. To foe south, what 
was President Josef Broz Tito’s 
exemplary federation disintegrated into 
rival warring states. Hungary was spared 
such a fete on account of its ethnic 
homogeneity. 

Hungary was both safe and prosperous. 
Refugees came from across Hungary's 
southern borders and from opposing sides 
in foe war Bosnians, Croats and Serbs. 
They came from every part of foe former 
Yugoslavia, once regarded as tbe very 


Hungarian State Railways is still owed 
$533 milli on by the Yugoslav Railways. 

Still, “50 per cent of all foreign 
investments in Eastern and Central 
Europe are in Hungary,” President GOncz 
said. Moreover, “60 per cent of Hungary's 
gross domestic product is now in private 
hands,” he added. Mdbamed Ibrahim 
Daknzry, the head of foe 25-year-old, 
Cairo-based Egyptian-Hungari&n 

Friendship Association, predicted that 
“1997 will be foe year of real economic 
growth in Hungary”. President GOncz is 
also bullish. “In 1995, our exports 
increased by over 18 per cent; while our 
imports grew by 10 per cent During the 
past five years, 70 per cent of foe state 
sector has been privatised. And the 
privatisation of tbe rest of foe state assets 
will be completed before foe end of 
1997," he said. 

“There are some 400 Egyptian who 
received their PhDs at Hungarian 
universities," Daknny remarked. 
“Unfortunately, the c omm ercial turnover 
between our two countries has been 
decreasing since the beginning of the 
] 990s,” President GOncz lamented. 

I caught up with President GOncz’s 
Minis ter of Trade and Industry Imre 
Dunai last week. He was nearing foe end 
of a hectic flurry of dinner parties, 
meetings with politicians and 
businessmen and endless speeches 
devoted to cementing economic and 
political links between Egypt and 
Hungary. He posed for a photo and then 
our discussion turned to Hungary’s 
economic future. Dunai was on his way to 
Paris to sign Hungary's official accession 
to the OECD (Organisation of Economic 
Cooperation and Development) after his 
25-28 Match visit to Egypt “Hungary 
will be a fully fledged member of foie 
OECD m May 1996,” he said. 

“The Hungarians are a sophisticated 
people,” joked Hungary's Ambassador to 
Cairo, Emfi JuMsz, who has been m 
Egypt — on and off — for tire past 33 
years. True, Hungary was never a basket 
case. Even under Communist rule, foe 
country prospered and was the most 
dynamic economy behind die Iron 
Curtain. “Budapest was decidedly the 
most Western of East European capitals,” 
Ambassador Juhisz added. 

- Hungary did not dally with foe idea of 
introducing minor reforms. Hungarians 
found it easier to accept that change was 
irr ev er s i ble precisely because economic 
deregulation was radical. The feet that 
Hungary had a .relatively well developed 
infrastructure and other prerequisites tea 
bustling business environment gave foe 
country a head start in coping with 
capitalism. Unlike Russia or Poland, 
Hungary escaped the tenacious attacks on 
its economic reform programme by 
Communist sympathisers. Some of 
Hungary’s neighbours opted for gradual 
reform and foe results were distressing. In 
Romania last year, tbe gross domestic 
product dr opp ed by 30 per cent, six years 
after tire execution of Nicolae Ceausescu. 
“We started economic reforms six years 
before tire othep,” GOncz commented. 

The president brushed aside 
hair-splitting distinctions between what 
he called the left-of-centre ruling 
coalition partners in Hungary. “Unlike 
some of our East European neighbours 
we have no reformed Communists in 
Hungary. We have no Communists 
either,” he said. 

The people are voting Communists 
back into office in Russia and Poland and 
elsewhere. Could foe Communists come 
back in Hungary? “If the people look 
back, they will not fotget foe lack of 
freedom,” President GOncz explained “In 
Hungary we have a Social Democratic 
Party, we have many left-of-centre 
parties, but we do not have any 
Communist parties. We have a 
left-of-centre government which is both 
democratic and pragmatic,” he added 

Large-scale privatisation plans have 
largely foiled in Poland In Romania, 
Russia and Ukraine the very thought of 
large-scale privatisation sets off alarm 
bells. Many former East European 
nations have been forced to rethink their 
economic deregulation plans because of 
untold social woes. Hungary feces far 
less daunting a task. 



Walesa’s woes 

This week. Lech Walesa, Poland’s former president, oust- - 
ed in general elections three months ago, returned to his 
old Gdansk shipyard job as an electrician. Walesa claimed 
foat be was desperately poor. “I’m without money for liv- 
ing, and it’s necessary for me to work,” he excb”ned 
After Walesa, 52, left office in December, tire tax au- 
thorities froze ins bank accounts, claiming that Walesa did 
not pay taxes in 1989 on a SI million payment from War- 
ner Brothers for the rights to film his life story. 

After being photographed at tbe historic haQ where the 
Solidarity Trade Union he headed was legalised in a 1980 
agreement with the Communist Government, Walesa 
went to breakfast with an old friend 
Walesa claims that officials in foe new Communist gov- 
ernment of President Aleksander Kwasniewski de- 
liberately want to H umiliate him and financially ruin him 
Walesa was forbidden from collecting the customary 
“farewell bonus” far high-ranking Polish officials. 

There are those who see the actions of the former Polish 
president as arrogant Walesa refuses to appear in public 
noth President Kwasniewski, but was chaneur driven to 
tire Gdansk shipyard in a state-owned Mercedes Benz. 
Kwasniewski staled that he favours a pension for Wa- 
lesa. “The sooner [Walesa gets the pension] the better ” he 
said 

Walesa wants foe pension to be valid for popularly 
elected presidents rally, which would role out foe last 
Communist president. General Wojdech Jaruzdsld, who 
banned Solidarity, declared martial law in Poland and im- 
prisoned Walesa and other Solidarity leaders. 

In a separate development, tire new Communist govern- 
ment is seeking private investors to buy tire state's 60 per 
cent stake in the Gdansk shipyard (photo: AFP) 
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‘Yellow peril’ to ‘Islamic terror 


The most important issue concerning the United Nations sanc- 
tions against Sudan is the welfare of the Sudanese people. Yes, 
the Sudanese government has an awful lot to answer for. But the 
Sudanese people did not vote die government of General Omar 
Hassan Al-Bashir into office. The n^pxnfe,' bolstered' by its spir- 
itual guide. National Islamic Front' leader Hassan AJ-Turabi, is 
not a popularly elected oae. Therefore, the Sudanese people 
must not be abandoned to suffer a terrible fete of deprivation be- 
cause of the mischievous machinations of their leaders. 

Egypt, people and government, stand by the Sudanese peo- 
ple. We in the region have witnessed the terrible tragedy of the 
Iraqi people, who are paying the price 'of the mistakes and mis- 
calculations of the Iraqi leadership. The UN sanctions imposed 
on Iraq have caused untold suffering in what used' to be one of 
the most prosperous' Arab countries. The Sudanese people are 
today suffering the ill effects of their leadens' eco no mic pol- 
icies and political blunders. 

But we arc still left with the question of how to deal wifi) the 
Turabi-Bashir regime. Egypt is the country with the biggest axe 
to grind with Khartoum because Sudan harbours the accused in 
| the attempted assassination of President Hosni Mubarak in Ad- 
dis Ababa last June; Ironically, economic sanctions sometimes 
only help to-bolster autocratic regimes by getting people to ral- 
ly around the national cause. 

It is precisely for this reason that it comes as a shocking sur- 
prise that United States Ambassador to the UN Madeleine Alb- 
right, at an informal meeting of Non-Aligned Nations of the 
UN Security Council, chastised Egypt for the weakness of its 
resolution to castigate Sudan. Egypt is most concerned about 
the welfare of the Sudanese people and the territorial integrity 
of Sudan itself. Egypt cannot possibly be expected to support a 
trade and air embargo on two of its immediate neighbours, Lib- 
ya and Sudan, and co m p romi se Arab economic interests and 
national security. Egypt must of necessity be wary of any ec~' 
onomic or trade sanctions imposed on its Arab neighbours. 
Egypt will never abandon its Arab brethren. 


Once, the Chinese were demonised as the “yellow peril”, writes Fawzi Marisour; now, pheno 
economic growth rates have made China a power to contend with. It is the Arabs’ turn: branae 
rorists and zealots, humiliated and exploited, they have become the bogeymen of Western impena i 


Edward Said knows all about it he doc- 
umented, analysed and explained it all in 
' Orientalism and Culture and Imperialism. But 
readers of his last article in Al-Ahram Weekly, 
“War on ‘Islamic Terror”’, who are not fa- 
miliar with tnese works may need to be re- 
' min de d that the current Western practice of 
selectively setting up other peoples or cultures 
as fiendish enemies and attributing sinister 

- motives to their every legitimate act of protest 
or self-defence against aggression is not limit- 
ed to the' world of Islam and to the case of In- 

- resistance to imperialism cited in Said’s 
article. 

The practice of demonising the enemy is 
universal, and as okl as the hills. In the West, 
however, with the rise of capitalism and its 
‘•concomitant transformation into a world sys- 
tem of Western domination and exploitation 
of economically less developed areas and peo- 
ples, that practice first became a highly pop- 
ular art form, pioneered by essayists, novel- 
ists, editorialists and even poets, with a 
curious assortment of clergymen not lagging 
far behind. Then, in the 20th century, it was 
elevated to a pseudo-science. With the help of 
impressive-sounding academic titles and af- 
filiations, an elaborate data base, a gigantic 
publicity machine and extensive networks or- 
chestrated by approp riate foreign and secret 
services, some third-rate minds posturing as 
scientists (the Huntingtons, Fukuyamas, etc) 
assumed the roles of prophets,- seers and sa- 
viours of civilization. Their main function is 
ft> explain to then- peoples why all (he wars 
■previously proclaimed to end all wars were in- 
evitably followed by other wars — against 
previous allies, against hitherto unsuspected 
enemies, etc — and why the intervening pe- 
riods of relative peace or cold wars most, 
al»* be dominated by preparations for war 
a gainst various lurking enemies. 

In highly developed capitalist economies, 
tins is a vital function. Internal social co- 
hesion, normally severely strained by the con- 
tradictions of capitalist development, requires 
to cement it to die continuous existence or 
creation of external enemies. War against 
competitors, if won, may give a highly de- 
veloped country special advantages which can 
be reflected in the standard of living of its 
people. The spoils of wars of conquest and 
domination against less developed countries 
are certain to yield a continuous flow of sur- 
plus which can be shared among the various 
classes of the developed economy, thus sof- 
tening tiie sharp edges of their contradictions. 
This is the real basis of the famous “social 
contract" which, for nearly a century now, has 
dominated the policies of western countries. 

In addition, as the Keynesians would be the 
first to recognise (though they may not openly 
admit it), a vigorous war industry, producing 
both for local needs and for export (especially 
to Third World markets) is a mighty aph- 
rodisiac capable of working miracles of re- 
juvenation on cyclically flagging mature cap- 
italist economics. 

Wars, preparation for wars, and fostering at- 
titudes receptive to wars are thus a necessary 
part of the mechanism of capitalism. Since 
war and war-like activities against Third 
World trouble spots — ‘pacification’, ‘es- 
tablishing law and order’, fighting the ‘terror- 
ist activities’ automatically attributed to na- 
tional liberation movements — are usually 
. less costly and more remunerative, creating in 
Western societies a frame of mind perma- 
nently receptive to them, is an essential task. 
Historically, this basically economic function 
has been supplemented, embellished and cam- 
ouflaged by the development in foe West of 
racism, exetusivism and an inordinate sense of 
innate superiority to a degree never remotely 
approached in any other civilisation, 

I have gone into some detail in this matter 


in order to establish what 1 consider to be an 
essential point that the contemporary cam- 
paign against “Islamic terror" and the pres- 
entation of Islam as the present threat to civ- 
ilization are,' in essence, not religiously 
motivated. They are propelled neither by the 
religious zealotry of certain sections of west- 
ern societies, nor by what is perceived as the 
excesses and savage barbarities attributed to 
certain ‘Islamic’ practices or acts of retribu- 
tion, still las by a groundless fear of an 'Is- 
lamic re-conquest’ of the Western world or its 
well-guarded hunting grounds in the Third 
World. Essentially, the current fever sponsored 
by certain quarters in tire West against Islam 
and Istamumi resembles foe past fever against 
the Chinese “Yellow Peril" in bring motivated 
by much more mundane considerations: foe 
very nature of Western capitalist imperialism 
and its mode of functioning. 

No doubt the old rivalries and confrontations 
between Islam and Western Christianity, their 
spatial proximities; even some of their affin- 
ities, and the sometimes impotent, in- 
discriminate and inarticulate response of some 
Muslim factions to the enormous iniquities, 
humiliations and wanton savageries practiced 
daily by the West or its stooges in some part 
of die Muslim world or the other, more par- 
ticularly in the Middle East, add a special Is- 
lamic and anti- Islamic dimensi on to the 
mounting campaign against foe Islamic world. 
But these are merely the spices which whet 
the appetite of Western aggression. The ap- 
petite itself am from and feeds upon 
something else: the feet that the Middle East- 
ern Muslim world, with its enormobs riches 
and weaknesses, is one of the few great spaces 
still available where the -West can soften its 
internal and external contradictions and extract 
foe sustenance its stability requires. 

The print is worth re-emphasising, because 
if lost sight of, foe Muslim world risks ac- 
cepting foe terms — artfuQy and artificially 
defined fay foe adversary — of the on-going 
struggle as a struggle of religions. As a result; 
it will misread foe nature of the contemporary 
world and the causes of its baric conflicts, a 
very grievous error leading to bad choices, 
mistaken strategies, wrong allian ces add an 
unnecessarily long list of imp o r ta n t enemies, 
especially among those who hold different be- 
liefs, such as Buddhists, Confocians, Hindus 
and even those Muslims in Jean, East Asia, 
Africa and foe US itselfr whose version of Is- 
lam does not coincide with foe officially dom- 
inant one. 

More important still, giving foe on-going 
conflict with the Arab world an essentially re- 
ligious character — (as Israel and the West 
manoeuvre us into doing) — risks to alienate 
from the straggle tire very substantial Chris- 
tian communities which form an integral part 
of the Arab world and whose patriotism in the 
face of Western aggression — and only foe 
historically illiterate and the bigots can ques- 
tion tins — stands at least on a par with tint 
of Muslims. 

i do not wish to be misunderstood on this 
point Religions naturally resent and combat 
domination, by alien cultures and civilizations, 
especially when the latter have foe habit of 
adding exploitation to humiliation. Accord- 
ingly, religious beliefs and sentiments, wheth- 
er those of Muslims or Christians, potentially 
work as a great liberating force against the 
type of domination practiced by the West 
against foe Arab world There is, however, a 
considerable difference between tapping this 
great liberating force and whipping up a nar- 
row religious frenzy, often manipulated fay the 
ruling or would-be ruling classes for their own 
purposes, or remote-controlled by foreign in- 
terests, not just to discredit foe beliefs and col- 
tore of the societies they want to dominate, 
but also to push them further down the road 


of irrati onal behaviour and habits of thought 
For if there. is something the oppressors and 
exploiters fear more than anything else, it is 
foe extension of foe domain of reason in the 
conduct of personal and public affairs among 
the doininaled peoples. 

The achievements of foe ■ enexny- 
mamifectnriDg • industry burgeoning in the 
West need not be sustained. It all depends on 
foe appropriateness of foe responses of the 
peoples against whom that industry is di- 
rected Nothing illustrates this point more 
vividly than. the case of China. 

Throughout the 19ft century and much of 
foe 20fo it was the Chinese, not the Arabs, 
Muslims, Indians' or Africans, who woe con- 
sistently set up as the chief danger ahd enemy 
to Weston civilization; so much so that they' 
were regularly branded the “Yellow Peril”. 
The reasons why China acquired that dubious 
distinction are varied. China in the 19th cen- 
tury was still tire most technologically ad- 
vanced civilization which . foe West had at- 
tempted to subjugate. Its enormous size, 
wealth and potentialities acted as a challenge 
to Western ambitions rather than as . a de- 
terrent The Chinese people’s strong sense of 
national identity and -their awareness of foe. 
great civilization of which they 'were heirs, - 
made them see the Western intruders and ag- 
gressors as barbarians to be fiercely, resisted 
by all foe means available to them. 

In view of the then lerfminwl superiority of 
foe West in the arts of warfare, these were not 
many, and tended to take the form of sporad- 
ic, indiscriminate, sometimes extremely fierce 
u prisin gs against- Europeans, military and ci- 
vilian alike, for both shared tire same view of 
tire ffrwiese as an inferior race, to be treated 
in tire mori bumitiating way possible as a mat- 
ter of principle. Of course, n was much more 
convenient for foe Emopeaos and Americans 
— later joined also fay tire Japanese imperi- 
alists — to forget that they were tire initial ag- 
gressors who waged savage wars and com-, 
nritted unprecedented atrocities in order to 
force open foe doors of China, not just for un- 
equal trade, but for foe opium trade; to extract 
extra-territorial privileges for their subjects; to 
acquire areas free of Chinese where foreign 
power and laws held sway and to annex to 
themselves huge populous provinces. In short, 
the aim was to create a situation which was to 
be repeated later — with appropriate vari- 
ations required by history or geography — is 
tire Arab world. 

By tire end of the 19th century, respectable 
Americans could write about tire Chmese as 
“morally the most debased people on tire face 
of foe earth” and label them tire “Yellow Per- 
il”. The label was made to stick for nearly a 
century, thanks to slanted and lurid repott in g 
and misrepresentation of the Chinese culture, 
habits of thought and strange ways, and the 
one-sided accounts of Chinese populist vi- 
olence in times of uprisings — the only outlet 
left open to them against their foreign op- 
pressors. After a short lull before and during 
foe second world war caused by foe Westem- 
Chinese alliance against Japan, tins de- 
monisation of tire Chinese people was re- 
sumed, this time not as a remote potential dan- 
ger caused by the disparities between foe rates 
of population increase in the West and in Chi- 
na, but as an rmrawfiate one, repeatedly in- 
voked by such luminaries as Mr McNamara 
and the editorialists of the London Times, the 
Washington Past and foe Herald Tribune, be- 
cause of “China's intention and growing ca- 
pacity to bring about the annihilation of all 
that North America and Europe have built 
up”. 

. This continued until around 1975. Less then 
20 years later, Oksenberg (in Newsweek, 1 
April 1996) could write that “China must be 
involved in shaping the post-Cold- War era. 
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P It is not just because China hai become * 
nuclear power, China was branded a peril 20 
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years ago for that very same r 
cause it has become more acconriioaarmg to 
foe West: it still jealously guards its in- 
dependence both in internal and dtieroal mat- 
ters as fiercely as it ever did si^ce its great 
revolution. Essentially, the chaner took place 
because of its phenomenal economic g rowth 
at an annual average of nine p<r cent from 
1978 to 1994 — unequalled for a large coun- 
try — with the expectation, basd on Western 
sources, that in 2025 China’s economy win be 
by far the largest in the world: 1.5 times the 
size of the US economy and 75 6 SO per cent 
that of America, Japan and Wesem European 
economies combined. | 

It would be an oversimplification to attrib- 
ute this success — as many wil do — to foe 
more liberal policy promoted b] Deng Xiaop- 
ing since 197S. Except during oe unfortunate 
ex ce sses of the Great Cuituj 1 ! Revolution 
(1966-1976), rates of growth inker Mao were 
comparable to, and in some r spects greater 
foarij, the rates achieved after hm. Moreover, 
without the basic social smctural trans- 
formations and tire concentrati cn on equipping 
foe country with an integrate! advanced in- 
dustrial and techn o logical bae, which took 


place in Mao’s period, foe [later rates of 


growth would lave been 
achieve. 
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Security or peace? 


Palestinian- Israeli negotiations axe 
not expected to resume until after 
the Israeli elections scheduled for 
foe end of May. This means foat 
foe Israeli blockade of foe West 
Bank and Gaza, which has im- 
posed unprecedented hardship ma 
foe Palestinians, is unlikely to be 
lifted, or meaningfully moderated, 
before June at the earliest At last 
month’s Shartn El-Sheikh summit, 
it seems the Americans and Is- 
raelis reached a joint — un- 
declared — resolution to focus all 
efforts on the limited objective of 
preventing a recurrence of the sui- 
cide bomb attacks recently earned 
out in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem and 
Ashkelon. The idea behind foe 
resolution is that preventing terror- 
ist operations is a necessary, albeit 
not sufficient, condition for Shim- 
on Peres’ re-election as prime min- 
ister and foe resumption of the 
peace process. 

- That foe resolution was not unan- 
imous is clear from foe follow-up 
meeting in Washington last week, 
which revealed a divergence of 
views between Washington on one 
side and some European and Arab 
capitals, notably Paris and Cairo, 
on foe ofoer, over whether priority 
should be given at this stage to se- 
curity or peace. In ofoer words, 
•should the war against terrorism be 
fought in the security arena, that 
is, by giving a bigger role to in- 
telligence agencies (foe American 
approach), or in foe political arena, 
by alleviating foe suffering of the 
Palestinians and giving them hope 
in the peace process (the view of 
Arab and European leaders)? 

At foe summit itself, all the par- 
ticipants agreed foal foe coining 
period should be devoted to im- 
proving Peres’ chances of re- 
election, and many Arab parties 
did not let the lack of relations 
with Israel deter them from sitting 
at foe same table with Peres in or- 
der to help achieve foat aim.' 
Where the participants differed, 
was over the extern to which a be- 
leaguered Arafat should be helped 


Molvafned Sid-Ahmed questions whether 
tightening security measures in Gaza and the 
West Bank even more would not be 
counter-productive for the peace process as a whole 


terpretations; it was now con- 
demned in absolute terms, re- 


The soiinds 
of suminer 

By Nagvib Mahfduz 


out of his predicament Should he 
be required to repress all forms of 
opposition in foe self-rule areas 
under the pretext of eliminating 
terrorism, even at foe risk of pro- 
voking a Palestinian civil war? 
And, if such a war should break 
out, how to prevent inter-Arab 
contradictions firom becoming even 
sharper than they already are? 

The Sharm El-Sheikh summit it- 
self betrayed a deep rift in Arab 
ranks: some Arab parties proposed 
its convocation, some were not in- 
vited, some participated because 
they felt they had no ofoer choice 
and some declined foe invitation to 
attend. Most interesting of all was 
Hafez Al- Assad’s argument in jus- 
tifying why he refused to take part. 
He said be had no objection to par- 
ticipate in a meeting convened un- 
der foe auspices of foe Madrid 
conference which bad launched foe 
peace process and could help sal- 
vage it However, he was not pre- 
pared to lend his name to a confer- 
ence held outside foe Madrid - 
framework for foe 'sole purpose of 
combating terrorism, because ter- 
rorism was a word deeply shroud- 
ed in ambiguity and could not be 
defined as long as peace had not 
been defined. 

Indeed, the notion of t e r rori sm in 
our time has gone through various 
stages. Though, antipodal to the 
notion of world order, it is nev- 
ertheless closely linked to it Dur- 
ing World War H, the world order 
which prevailed, at least as far as 
Europe was concerned, was the 
one Hitler tried to impose on un- 
willing peoples by force of arms. 
Resistance to Nazi occupation took 
many forms, including recourse to 
terrorist operations which c laimed 
many civilian victims, because the « 


targets against which these opera- 
tions could be directed were not al- 
ways German military personnel. 
That is why when Germany was 
defeated, the Nazi world order col- 
lapsed and foe United Nations was 
founded, its charter, which en- 
dorsed foe new world order as de- 
fined by foe victorious Allies, pro- 
vided that resistance to occupation 
by all available means, including 
violent means, is legitimate. 

The end of foe war, which 
ushered in a second stage of con- 
flict, this time between foe Allies 
themselves, also ushered in a new 
stage in foe understanding of ter- 
rorism. Throughout the period of 
the Cold War, when the bipolar 
world order prevailed, foe notion 


gardless .of the fact that the pro- 
vision in the UN Charter 
sanctioning the use of violence to 
resist occupation and achieve self- 
determination is still in fence. 

Thus foe perception of terrorism 
over the past naif century has 
been of a relative, not absolute, 
nature, defined less in terms of 
humanistic and moral considera- 
tions than by foe attitude adopted 
towards the occupation forces 
against whom terrorist acts were 
directed. As we have seen, when 
at a previous stage the occupying 
power was condemnable in ab- 
solute terms, foe use of terrorism 
to resist it was regarded as a less- 




er eviLfban the occupation. Under 
foe present world order, violent re- 
sistance is branded as terrorism, 
even when it is used against an 
unjas* settlement of a specific 
conflict that is tilted in favour of. 
one party at the expense of the 
other. 

As Hafez Al-Assad rightly 
’pointed out, there can be no con- 
demnation of terrorism .without a 
. definition of peace, ' and since 
peace is still to be. negotiated, it 
cannot be defined. Moreover, ter- 
rorism cannot be condemned in 
absolute terms as long as the 
world ratter remains locked in a 
couflict-resohition pattern based 
on foe balance of power between 
foe protagonists. That is why po- 
litical means should take prec- 
edence over security measures in 
combatting terrorism. This is par- 
ticularly true for foe coming stage, 
where there is ,no guarantee foat 
the Labour' Party will win foe 
.forthcoming Israeli 'elections 
where a Likud ‘ victory would 
mean n. renegotiation' of much of 
what has already been negotiated, 
and where, even if Labour does 
win, foe most contentious prob- 
lems of all (Jerusalem, Palestinian 
sovereignty, the settlements, Is- 
rael’s nuclear dimension, etc) still 
have to be resolved. 


of terrorism acquired a certain am- 
bivalence. In foe ejfes of the So- 


cialist camp, which constituted one 
of foe poles of foe new ratter, na- 
tional liberation wars against co- 
lonial occupation were legitimate, 
even if they took the form of ter- 
rorist operations that sometimes 
claimed the lives not only. of mem- 
bers of occupation forces, but of 
innocent civilians. The Western 
democracies making up foe other 
pole of the bipolar world order 
raised foe banner of human rights 
to expose and condemn these trag- 
edies, and invoked them , to dis- 
credit liberation movements in 
genual. 

Then came a -third, post-CoId- 
War, stage in which a different 
world order emerged and a differ- 
ent understanding of . terrorism 
evolved. With foe collapse of foe 
Soviet Union and tile Socialist 
camp, foe pole which had sup- 
ported national liberation move- 
ments disappeared. No longer, was 
terrorism amenable to different in- 
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clean 

Egypt is becoming ever more 
aware of the dangers posed by 
•ndustrial pollution which over 
the decades has resulted in a 
steady deterio ra tion in the fab- 
ric of our eaviranma^ Noth- 
ing — water, air or soil — has 
e s caped tins deg radati on. But 
inost importantly, neither Has 
the Egyptian citfgwn .whose 
health, capacity for work and 
productivity have all been af- 
fected for the worse. 

A few days ago "I attended a 
symposium on industrial de- 
velopment and the environ- 
ment, along with a number of 
leading industrialists. The ***« 
was to draw attention to tire se- 
riousness of the problem, ynd 
to inform top and middle man- 
agers within industry of the 
dangers posed by industrial 
pollution, and to increase fa- 
miliarity with measures foot 
can be taken to mitigate against 
the worst forms of environ- 
mental degradation. The sym- 
posium stressed, the importance 
of i n tr n dnfifng r cleaner . pro- 
duction methods, based on ad- 
vanced technology . 

We all know that in certain, 
areas, such as Hdwan, res- 
idents are exposed to health and 
environmental An ^ggry ftat re- 
sult from the emiarirtrt into the 
atmosphere.of industrial waste, 
particularly from cement fac- 
tories. The respiratory systems 
of tens of thousands of work- 
ers, chil dren and ndnlt*, have 
been severely damaged. We 
also know that certain heavy in- 
dustries, such as steel and ce- 
ment, continue to employ ob- 
solete tedmiqiies "discarded 
elsewhere in the world mare 
than 25. years ago: Such pro- 
duction processes undoubtedly 
do more harm than good. Tbac 
are, too, dozens of factories 
which off-load poisonous 
waste into the Nile, the main 
source of our drinking water 
and irrigation. 

The environment .law, issued 
in 1994, gave industrial p lants 
of ail kinds a period of grace of 
three years to c onfo r m to the 
standards stipulated by foe law. 
Privatisation procedines, trans- 


number of industrial 
ments from the public to foe 
private sector, have complicat- 
ed the regulatory picture, plac- 
ing foe responsibility for en- 
suring that, e nvir o nm ental 
targets are met on to new shoul- 
ders. And this has happened at 
a time when Egypt, a GATT 
signatory, is obliged to abide 
by intern at ional trading re^u- 
laricns in a fiercely competitive 
international market. 

Industrial pollution con- 
stitutes a thorny problem. It is 
perhaps one foat Egyptian in- 
dustry can cope with only by 
soliciting foreign aid. Already 
the government, in con j unction 
with foe World Bank and some 
European banks, is studying the 
feasibility of creating a fond to 
assist companies and establish- 
ments in reducing levels of en- 

vironmental pollution. 

There are, however, other 
steps that need to be taken. Ad- 
mmis trative procedures in 
some plants could, fbriustsnce, 
be overiiauled to ensure that 
they are capable of meeting en- 
vironmental targets. But all of 
this, 1 am afraid, will mean that 
foe jiviria? grace period of three 
years will most probably have 
to be extended. Hie sooner we 
get moving in. foe right direc- 
tion, however, the sooner we 
will be able to cleanup our act 
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The seeds of terrorism 

Recently, the Israeli right sent one of its militants, Yigal Amir, 
on a mission to assassinate Yitzhak Rabin. Even more re- 
cently Hamas sent a score of its own militants on suicide mis- 
sions to Jerusalem, Ashkeion, and Tel Aviv, killing and maim- 
ing nearly 100 Israeli civilians. Both actions have alienated 
foe majority of Arabs and Israelis, and neatly succeeded in de- 
railing the entire peace process. 

No amount of summitry footwork, however, can salvage the 
Middle East peace process if Israel continues to embrace state 
terrorism. Here I am not talking about the clandestine as- 
sassination of Fathi Shikaki in Malta, nor of Yehia Ayyash in 
Gaza. 1 am referring to foe killing of innocent civilians in 
Southern Lebanon and the demolition of foe houses of Pal- 
estinian families on the suspicion tint somt; of the inhabitants 
were Hamas or Jihad mil fan ts. 

I am re f err in g, too, to the “war of starvation” Israel has 
laun c hed against the entire population of Palestine. Such col- 
lective p unishment has never worked in the twentieth century 
and it will never work with the Palestinians. 

Many people around the world, including Arabs, sym- 
pathised with Israel when its prune minister was assassinated 
and when the suicide attacks occurred. But that sympathy is 
quickly eroding as Israel en gages m state- 
sponsored terrorist acts and collective pun- 
ishment We are entering a vicious circle j 

of revenge and counter-revenge. And in i 

the end the victim will be the peace pro- 
cess itself. Stability, development, and de- f 

mocracy — alongside all the peoples of 
the region — will be held hostage to foe 
vicious circle of terror and fear. Israel 
must stop its state-terrorism if the vicious 
circle is to be broken. <*35****^ I 


This week's Soapbox speaker is professor of 

Sociology at the A UC and director of the Ibn Saadeddln 

Khaldoun Centre for Development Studies. Ibrahim 


Neither deterrent nor last resort 


The Middle East peace process received a thorough 
battering several weeks ago as a result of foe suicide 
attacks launched by the Ffamas organisation. Egypt, by 
hosting the Sbatm El-Sheikh summit was able, with foe 
cooperation of other regional and intemational powers, 
to limi t foe damage. Indeed, the s umm it came to 
constitute a new starting point, linking peace with foe 
nationaf security of all nations in the region. 

One feet, though, must be made explicit. The peace 
process has not .yefaebieved its ultimate goal and is still 
at risk. Currently it is jeopardised by continued Israeli 
rep re s sion of foe Palestinian people and by the 
suspension of talks with Syria. But lo oming on the 
horizon is a threat of more portentous dimensi ons. 
Israel is seeking to obtain strategic advantages that 
threaten to serioasiy upset the security balance in the 
Middle East by exploiting the mass hysteria Jut 
resulted from the terrorist aftackB and capitalising on the 
current election fever in both Israel and the US. This 
cannot help but create conditions mimical to a. just. and 
omiiuehicnsiye pcacein foe region.' - 

Such a prognosis is evident in official US and Israeli 
statements and media reports abbot the possibility that 
foe US and Israel intend to elevate their strategic 
relationship into a defence alliance to be signed during 
Peres’ forthcoming visit to Washington at the end of 
tins month. The Israeli media have suggested that the 
defence alliance will contain a secret document in 
which the US will recognise Israel’s right to maintain a 
strategic de te r rent , Le. land’s military nuclear capacity. 
If this is Uue, and much evidence suggest that it is 
likely, the Arab-IsraeH peace process will indeed have 
received a debilitating, if not a fetal, blow. 

It is impossible to entertain the concept of a “new 
Middle* East”, founded upon foe principle of 
development, foe augmentation of resource potential, 
foe eli m inati on of violence and backwardness through 
mutual economic cooperation, multi-party negotiations 
and economic summit conferences when one of the 
regional partners, Israel, is attempting to conclude 
sepa r ate defence *n«*not?s Other partners will counter 
by doing likewise, which in turn will see the area 
fragment into a number of competing defence pact 
spheres, ultimately leading to greater tensions. Once 
again the region wiH find itself on the bride; of conflict. 

- If such a defence pact is concluded, guaranteeing 
Israel’s perpetual unclear superiority as rumoured, it 
will make a mockery of American attempts to pre ven t 
the global proliferation of nuclear weapons. America's 
insistence an foe perpetual renewal of the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty, as well as former US president 
George Bush’s initiative for arms reduction in the 
Middle East which one would think is still US 
poKcy — would become a laughing stock. The irony 
that such a pact could be concluded whOe Israel and foe 
US are members of the Committee for Regional 
Security arid Anns Reduction, established within the- 
framework of the multiparty negotiations, would be too 
much to bear. Rather than g nanmte e m g the security of 
all parties through a™* redaction they will be 
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instigating an all-out aims race, with competing parties 
seeking ever more powerful weapons of mass 
destruction.' 

American support for Israel at this sensitive stage in 
the negotiations will not, as American sources say, 
provide Israel foe reassurance it needs to make further 
concessions. Rather, the prospect of such a defence 
pact will compound Israeli intransigence and arrogance, 
decimating foe peace process. 

The feet is that Israel already has the unstinting 
American support it needs, and more, to guarantee its 
security, if it is security, rather than regional hegemony 
that Israel seeks. Since 1967 the relationship between 
foe two countries has proceeded along a seemingly 
inexorable trajectory toward stronger and deeper bonds. 
Once the US committed itself to guaranteeing Israel’s 
security, it proceeded to commit itself to qualitative 
Israeli mflitary superiority over all the nations in the 
region. Israel was able to obtain the most advanced 
mflitary aerospace technology. During foe Reagan 
administration Israel was able to develop its Arrow 
missiles. The process was advanced a further step 
under foe Clinton administration with foe introduction 
of the concept of “Israel's potential enemies^ — Iran 
and various terrorist groups. These potential enemies 
became the reason why Israel was given the most 
advanced and powerful computers available. 

The ambiguous geographical scope of foe US-Israeli 
pact, comprising Israel as defined within its pre-1967 
boundaries plus foe occupied Arab territories in which 
Israel e l ahn s it must mount operations, i ndi c a tes 
America’s total disregard for Arab security concerns. 
Israel’s nuclear capacity in particular poses a strategic 
threat that we cannot afford to ignore. 

Israel’s possession of nuclear arms cannot be 
divorced from their potential use, which means foe 
issue of their possession cannot be separated from 
concerns about foe domestic political climate in Israel, 
a country that boasts a large right-wing, extremist 
element that could attain power fay force or through 
elections. We have seen indications of foe strength of 
these elements recently in the activities of Jewish 




settlers in foe West Bank and in foe assassination of foe 
former Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin. That such 
a political force should have at its hands recourse to 
nuclear weapons represents a profound threat to the 
security of foe Arab nations. 

Arab nations cannot accept the Israeli excuse that its 
nuclear weapons serve as a deterrent, a last resort that 
ensures its survival. The only true deterrent is parity 
between all parties. This alone serves to restrict Israel's 
nuclear option. Israel’s avowed intentions do not 
constitute a sufficient guarantee for foe Arabs. It is 
impossible for them to determine whether their 
intentions will remain peaceful, let alone whether the 
choices will remain in the hands of those who have 
opted for peace. No nation in the world would 
reasonably wager its security on foe intentions of 
others, without seeking its own legitimate means of 
defence a gainst potential aggression. 

Israel already has an enormous traditional military 
machine, more than capable of guaranteeing its 
security. Since foe establishment of the state of Israel, 
its mflitary machine has enabled it to attack Arab 
countries ou several occasions, up to and including its 
invasion of Lebanon and its persistent attacks on 
Palestinians. 

Israel’s nuclear capacity constitute nothing less than 
foe most blatant provocation for foe proliferation of 
nuclear weapons in the region. It is capable of 
unleashing an unprecedented race to acquire weapons 
of mass destruction, threatening the stability of foe 
entire region and destroying all prospects for peace . 

Israel’s nuclear capability is neither a deterrent nor a 
last resort It has foe potential to be used tactically, in 
low calibre weaponry such as mines and artillery. It can 
be mobilised in limited combat operations that can be 
quickly authorised. Bui more importantly, this nuclear 
capacity far exceeds any defence needs. According to 
FiekUnan, a well-known Israeli expert at the Centre for 
Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University, Israel needs 
just 30-40 nuclear warheads to drive ail the major Arab 
countries back to foe Middle Ages. Yet, according to 
the most conservative estimates, Israel possesses 


approximately 200 warheads, a figure that exposes all : 
neighbouring countries to the threat of total annihilation, j 

The structure of the Israeli armed forces shows no ; 
indication of a clear line of command with regard to the ' 
use of nuclear weapons. Such an ambiguous line of. 
command runs contrary to the practice of all other , 
nuclear powers which impose a very strict control, 
exercised by the high command, over the decision to 
use nuclear force. Such ambiguity can, in moments of - 
severe crisis, lead to confusion and error with ; 
devastating results. The potential gravity of tins 
situation becomes evident when we bear in mind that 
Israel has not only amassed its nuclear arms in “the 
basement'’, as it claims, but has also mobilised them on '• 
more fom one occasion: daring foe 1973 October War, ■ 
on several occasions when tensions escalated in foe - 
Golan Heights, and during foe Iraqi invasion of Kuwait ; 
and its aftermath 

In addition to foe ambiguous line of command, foe ’ 
lack of international supervision and control over Israeli . 
nuclear installations may result in foe leakage of ■ 
radioactivity, whether due to technical errors or t er rorist 
operations. 

Moreover, Israel's nuclear superiority is not only 
bolstered by its traditional military machine but also by . 
an enormous arsenal of chemical and biological ; 
weapons of mass destruction, in addition to its 
monopoly over the satellite communications that control 
and activate such weapons. Although Israel has signed 
foe international treaty concerning the use of chemi cal , 
weapons, ft has yet to sign the equivalent treaty; 
governing foe use of biological weapons. Nor is it a • 
signatory to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

In conclusion Israel is using its nuclear capabilities as ; 
a bar gaining chip to gain leverage with foe US and 
other international parties. For tins situation to persist 
while foe region is supposed to be preparing for peace 
will result in other countries attempting to correct foe ; 
imbalance that is represented by nuclear warheads an - 
one hand, and the stones of foe Intifada on foe other. 

If recent reports of a US-Israeli defence alliance, . 
which in reality appears to constitute no more than an 
aggression pact are true, the entire peace process is in ‘ 
jeopardy. And this will have far graver consequences 
than foe recent wave of terrorist operations. If peace 
cannot survive in an atmosphere of violence and terror, • 
it will have even less chance of survival under Israel’s * 
nuclear terrorism. No one can claim to have done more . 
for peace and counter- terrorism than Egypt But Egypt ■ 
is equally committed to its national security and foe 
security of the Arab world. This does not mean it is in 
any way cooler towards the peace process than before. 

It is a simple statement of feet 

If Israel and foe US are truly committed to peace in 
the region, they too must do everything in their 
power to salvage foe peace process in order to avoid - 
a vicious circle of violence that will not only imperil 
two decades of efforts toward peace, cooperation and 
development, bat will wreak devastation and 
destruction for decades to come. 


The rot in the state of the Arabs 


It is 1996. With the changes taking place in and around foe Arab 
world, we must grapple with an urgent question: what are the -po- 
tential cir c ums t a nces and configurations, in light of these Chang- 
es, that we can expect (at least in foe short tram — the next five to 
fifteen years) for this stretch of land and civilization, foe 14.5 mfl- 
jjon square kik n aetres sp annin g Africa and Asia and controlling 
im p or tant str ategic j unctur es in foe Mediterranean, the Red Sea 
pnn the Arab-Perajan Gulf? . 

This question poses itself more forcefully as foe circumstances 
deteriorate. Over the last two thousand yeas, at least, in spite of 
regional variations, an increasing homogeneity evolved, bound by 
fectors of common langua ge, heri tage, sense of identity, com- 
munal feeling and mutual interests. - ■ 

This has generated font cultural identity that has been defined 
mid within foe region, among its neighbors and inter- 

nationally, as the Arabs, Arabism andfoe Arab world. Even as 
the Arab world crossed foe foredhold of (he twentieth raartmy, a 


Has the idea of a shared Arab civilization become an anachronism? Lutfi El- 
Kholi reviews a recent history of confrontation, and argues that, despite the brief 
and scattered nature of reconciliations, deeply rooted ties underlie Arab sparring 


mvion in response first to Ottoman (tolMtiatism, foen to British, 
French a nd In foe wake of World War II, na- 

tional liberation movements swept across foe globe* Israel was 
created in Palestine, pah- Arab movements, organisations and par- 
ties were established in fra q, Syria and Egypt, and foe zevolutioo 
io *1 took nines. Asfoese changes shook foe Arab wood, foe 

1 _ r ... 1 __ »i tirrrt MnamoflilM tfl MflX A*' 


Inspired by the first Arab defeat at foe hands of foe 23omsts nr 
1048 foe tripartite agmession mounted in response to foe na- 
salisation of the Suez Canal in 1956, foe war of fiberatkmm 
Algeria, the struggle to rid the region of foe t wimarits of co- 
£2gKsm, new international affiances and ji^6oal i»nfiwnatip^ 
and foeqnest fox economic and social development Arab na- 
SLusts sought to organise foe economic ami polfacdunityof 
SArab bloc. Although foe modmfitnds 

SL£don the necessity of ™cendmgllKboim^ 

JEne to create a larger, more comju^^ 

A^were divided over foeamceptual &amo>to±and^ts mams. 
SfLiich to attain it Differences m opnnon rave rae to violent 
i^ofo^cal clashes played citf ia poEneaJ hfa, ^ mdihny and a* 
cret mteltigence. . 


. The Arab League’s woik to coordinate the joint Arab endeavour 
was eroded in virtually every domain, as antagonistic ideological, 
political and military factious carved out various parts of the re- 
gion for tbdr actors’ benefit Almost simultaneously, clashes em- 
anating frpm regional disparities in social, economic and political 
ckcumstances,' and from diverse levels of political consciousness 
and individual freedoms in d i fferent national societies, erupted 
between the c onfli cting forces, none of which had the strength or 
resources to resolve the conflicts in their favour. 

Suddenly, it was & case of pan- Arabian versus nation-state na- 
tionalism, unity versus separatism, Arabism versus Islam, pro- 
gressives Versus reactionaries, Nasserists versus Baafoists, Arab 
socialism versus scientific socialism, etc. At the same time, foe 
strategic location of foe Arab world, its petroleum, tile war with 
Israel and a re s ur ge nt anti-Westernism lured the US and the 
USSR- into various farms of direct and indirect intervention in 
Arab affairs.' This generated another clash, lasting from 19S6 to 
1985; that was ultimately sum med up in terms of “American Ar- 
abs verans Soviet Arabs” — a regional cold war that, exacerbated 
by a complex of regional factors related to politics, oil and ec- 
onomics, culminated in the conflagration of die Gulf War. Iron- 
icafly. wiule the allied powers that participated in this war man- 
aged to draw the curtain on the international cold war, the Arab* 
Arab odd waris still raging. 

- Conflict focrefexe, has been foe prime characteristic governing 
inlcr-Arab iWafioos in a. region divided within itself from fire col- 
lapse offoe-Egyptian^ Syrian Union and the Iraqi -Jordanian Union 
in the early sixties up to and beyond tile Gulf War provoked by 
fob Iraqi invasion'- of Kuwait in 1990. Nevertheless, a political 
Mstarian would note that there have been various intervals of 
Arab awakening m which the spirit of Arab unity Was revitalised. 
Example? of dus’are ttie resistance to the tripartite aggression in 
1956, foe Khartoum conference of 1967 (convoked to try to r e pair 


tihe damage inflicted in the defeat of the Arab-lsraeli war earlier 

that year) and the October War, in which the military and the oil 
strategy of foe Arab countries were effectively coordinated and 
mobilised towards a common objective. These intervals, however, 
were short-lived and quickly superseded by longer stretches of 
conflict 

Today, we find that the international cold war has ended, the 
Soviet Union has disintegrated, and socialism has more or less 
yielded to foe call for a market economy. Within the Arab world, 
efforts to create a larger Arab national entity have jailed and polit- 
ical Islam is on the ascent against a background of political vi- 
olence and terrorism. Every country in the region, regardless of 
system of government, seeks to strengthen its relations with foe 
US or at least seeks a form of rapprochement The existence of 
Israel has come to be generally accepted, particularly by Arab re- 
gimes, and a negotiated peace settlement has supplanted all-out 
confrontation. 

Yet even as inter-Arab conflict persists, the contenders have 
changed their names. Pro-Americans versus pro-Soviets have 
been supplanted on one hand by proponents of Arab nationalism, 
now dubbed the Arab order, and on foe other by advocates of foe 
new Middle Eastern order; advocates of continued struggle 
against Israel are pitted against proponents of a political settle- 
ment; supporters of a civilian government and a civil society op- 
pose advocates of Islamic government and the Istamisation of so- 
ciety. 

This development, significantly, is not restricted to foe circles 
of foe ruling order and its social adjuncts, but extends to all polit- 
ical and social organisations, regardless of orientation. The en- 
suing air of acrimony has virtually incapacitated these organ- 
isations. Moreover, it has stifled the objective, clear-headed 
thinking needed to deal with these issues in a rational and me- 
thodological way. Among intellectuals in particular, the debate, 


heated as ft may be, has become stale and unproductive. Instead 
of attempting to shed light on different dimensions of the issues at ! 
hand, they hurl assorted accusations of treachery, apostasy and ig- 
norance. This is foe brighter side. Worse fetes can befall, and 
have befallen, contending parties: prison, violation of human • 
rights, assassination in broad daylight, stabbing in front of one's 
own home and family. 

How are we to in te r pret this phenomenon? Has the life- ■ 
expectancy of this greater entity known as the Arab world ex- 
pired? Has its potential been so abused by its people that it has ; 
exploded from within? Have they been so inept at managing their 
legacy of resources and turning them to their collective benefit 
font the tides of modem change have swept them to the brink of 
disaster? 

Do the various parte of tins region really have no common ec- 
onomic and security int e rests, in spite of an ancient and comma- 1 ' 
aus history of interchange of trade caravans, workers and mer- 
chants, and m spite of foe extensive history of collective; 
resistance against the Mongols, the Tartars, the Crusaders, foe- 
French, British and Italian colonial empires and Israel? 

'The answer to these questions is a categorical no. In spite of our! 
present circumstances, a panoply of historical and cultural factors ■ 
have combined to create a single Arab national cultural identity. “ 

True, Arab national consciousness may be more developed and - 
more intensely felt in some quarters of die region titan in others. ‘ 
Perhaps the concepts and mechanisms for translating tins con-! 
sciousness into practical reality have not sufficiently matured.' 
But fois Arab bloc, and its sense of national identity, is an 0b-| 
jective reality at local, regional and international levels. Any cal-! 
f iliati ons regarding tactical or strategic m atters take this reality J 
into account Even if a particular country within foe region is at. 
odds with another, in the final analysis, it is considered part of a 1 
greater whole, [ 

This said, we must nevertheless recognise that if this air of mu- 
tual contention and acrimony persists, it threatens to wreak do-' 
bfli taring, if not terminal, organic damage on the larger Arab ed-! 
ifice. How can we locate the source of foe rot and expose it in 
courageous and sensible manner? Hus is indeed our most press-! 
fog task as the rush of events propels us onward, toward foe 21st ( 
century. 
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Deep and dark 


David 

Blake 

follows as 
Verdi lights 
the way 


Requiem Mass, Giusseppe 
Vent i; the Cairo Choral 
Society and Jungs Vok- 
alensemble-H turnover, di- 
rector Kkmse-Jurgen Et- 
zold, soloists Retiba El- 
Hefiii (soprano). Awatef 
El-Sharkawy (alto). 
Thomas Roadie (tenor). 
Michael Jaeckel (bass 
baritone): conducted by 
Leary P. Call in; All 
Sainb' Cathedral, 2am- 
alek ; 28 March; Ewart 
Hall. 29 March 



Retiba El-Hefnl 


These two performances 
of what might be Verdi’s 
greatest achievement gave Cairo one of 
the most moving musical experiences of 
the past six years. 

The two concerts differed. The one in 
All Saints* Cathedral was too heavily 
charged sonicaily for die limited space. 
Not much soared. The. immensity of the 
Verdian vision hit the roof and bounced 
back to earth. Tbe tones and per- 
formances themselves, always emo- 
tionally stirring, did better in die large 
spaces of the Ewart HalL There was 
room for the expansion the music de- 
mands. Never once were the performers 
under stress or pressure from music, the 
demands of which are limitless. 

What made these two readings so 
wonderful? The four principal singers 
seemed deeply and revealingly pos- 
sessed by the music. Tbe orchestra was 
always sensitive to what Verdi demands 
— immense fortissimo and spectral pi- 
aniarimi, airy speeds and deep dark 
grandeur. No thing burned, everything 
spread out with spacious amplitude. The 
chorus's participation was an achieve- 
ment in itself The Cairo Choral Society 
and the Jungs Vokal ensemble of Haim- 
over had everything demanded — 
warmth, passion and shining peels of 
higher soprano tone. But over ail these 
virtues was the conductor’s under- 
standing of bow best to deploy his forc- 
es. The Requiem is Verdi pure, written 
in memory ofthe poet Manzoni's death. 
Verdi, no sentimentalist, gave it the pur- 
est music he ever wrote. It is equal to die 
2nd act of Forza del Destino. It reaches 
Mozartian heights of unearthly spiritual- 
ity and concision. Not a note of tbe vast 
building was out of place. It is not an 
opera, not religious in the extraordinary 
sense. It is as Verdi asked the Forza to 
be played, “potente singolare e vas- 
tissimo, soul not solfeggi” or as Boito, 
Verdi’s great friend said of the mighty 
one on his deathbed, “majestic, formid- 
able and stienf. 

Silent, the Requiem ! In this per- 


formance, yes, because of the correct 
Wilms and stills that enabled us to sa- 
vour and feel the message of the Re- 
quiem — supplication and help to en- 
dure the inferno of life, remembering jt 
is Verdi who wrote this music not a fid- 
dler from tbe shallows. He never ties or 
pretends — best to take him or leave 
him in his own splendour. These beau- 
tiful performances took him simply,- 
without a trace of affectation or rhet- 
oric, and the result brought tears. 

A look in the record catalogues shows 
pages of performances always headed 
by Toscanini Strange that his immortal 
performances of the Requiem at Salz- 
burg were a little like the one Larry 
Chitlin achieved at the American Uni- 
versity. Simple, unadorned Verdi, note 
by note, to achieve the overwhelming 
direct strike at the finish. No big Bill 
showing ofiTns musical muscles. Verdi 
knew tbe world and he knew well what 
God meant to him and he showed it un- 
adorned God bad His place. Touchd 
But the church and the academies al- 
ways found Ifae Requiem to be the 5th 
act of Aida. So does the public, die 
same one who steams into Tosco. God 
conbelto. Not Verdi’s fault for writing 
a work whose melodies reach to the 
heart of the multitude. They hear the 
notes, the electric shocks of the noise 
but not the meaning, that real music 
goes on forever out where the in- 
explicable spaces stretch. No names, 
no eras, beyond reality. We were in 
these regions in Ewait HalL 

The four principal singers entered 
into tbe onward momentum of the mu- 
sic. It is a path, a course, a way to the 
Day of Judgement Verdi did not at all 
accept decline. He fought After the Re- 
quiem came the fruits of survival, 
Othello and Falstaff but the finishing is 
inevitable. 

The pattern of the work is almost di- 
vided into two. Tbe number seven is 
the complete work. The path the sing- 


ers take goes more evenly to section 3, 
tbe Offertorio, and from then to tbe end 
come m oral eiwifrpwtatinnf; that are pos- 
itively Wagnerian. Verdi loved most the 
baritone voice but it is always to the .so- 
prano be turns for catalystic relief. 

The two lower voices, Awatef E3- 
Staaxkawy, ah, and Michael Jaeckel, bass 
bar itone, earned their music proudly. 
She has the sweetest sounding mezzo. 
Full, easy at the top, always musical and 
without the slightest wobble or hoot 
which affli cts most mezzos. Distinction 
marked her singing of the melodies, solo 
or in unison, ita with all four singers we 
had pure music, not noisy declamation. 
Michael Jaeckel had some trouble with 
the bare part of bis voice but the rest 
came over with great emotion. For once 
in Verdi the baritone is put b ehind the 
tenor but in the Dieis Irae gave 

power and El-Shazkawy was richly 
warm and caring. The 'prolonged om- 
inous Amen came fhxn chorus and prin- 
cipals with a sahitory finality . 

And so began the Offertorio. The 
pause was over and then began tbe tu- 
mult of the ascent to the finish. And 
here Verdi sets the tenor glowing angelic 
melodies, probably the finest he ever of- 
fered tiie voice. No strain, no high 'ter- 
rors. Thomas Roache, having no 
marked ilafianate golden flow, could not 
evoke angels as Bergonzi did but he 
thought angels passionately and sang the 
beauties culminating in foe Agnus Dei 
with directness and prophetic vision. 

The orchestra under Lany Caittin then 
began to thread its way with [unified 
footsteps into the Dantesque depths. 
Verdi had his doubts about salvation, not 
about HelL Hell he knew — Iago, Lady 
Macbeth, Airme ns, so these footsteps 
into foe snl&rous modulations he so 
loved to terrify us with were given with 
foil tension. 

We are at it now. Tbe old genius of 
the Risarghnento is often accused of 
misogyny. The Libera Me — the cul- 


mination of tins epic of supplication fin- 
aid a gwrrou the tenor which everyone 
must race offers the soprano every pos- 
sibility of crudest disaster. Verdi floats 
her to the highest levels of her voice, 
then abandons her ruthlessly to her ex- 
posed destiny. Sopranos fill into but 
mostly out of tiie Requiem. They begin 
the muttermgs of the ma jestic latin 
words* dark calamity and missy and 
cries for help, slip into the depths of a 
hidden crevasse and are never beard of 
again except for the shrieks and wobbles 
that are often tiie trade voice of the 
heavy soprano. El-Hefiii is no young 
flower whom everyone will praise for 
what is to come. El-Hefm has done al- 
most everything possible for her in a 
long life — except this Requiem. She 
was warned, you are no dram at i c so- 
prano, you are lyric and lyrics die before 
the finishing Hr*» in this music. She felt 
she still had enough strength to make the 
attemp t She did ™l^ it and as these 
two p er f or m an ces show, she floated into 
victory. 

She is still a soprano who can sopran. 
No wobbles and screeches, no tipping 
the high notes. Her light voice was gen- 
erously given full out and it held to the 
note. Her chin firm, her mouth well- 
shaped— tradition and standards told in 
everything she did. Walk on, live proud, 
so runs the song of the singer who 
knows her craft. As the Verdian line 
arched and zoomed ever higher, El- 
Hefm, like tbe musical saints, seemed 
positively happy to be making the chal- 
lenge. 

And this musical radiance was fairing 
place in Cairo regardless of race or 
creed, a city which knows all the hells 
except self-doubt It was good to see 0- 
Hefhi transfixed and transfigured— de- 
liver me, free me. 

She had taken her part in the final vic- 
tory ofthe spirit overall else, a dialogue 
from tbe Gita whose message is for eve- 
ryone — if they are capable of hearing ft. 


Theatre 


Until last night I had com- 
placently (if somewhat envi- 
ously) assumed that all con- 
straints on the freedom of 
thought and expression had 
been removed in Britain. Sud- 
denly, though, a startling news- 
story on the BBC told me of 
the existence of some hoary 
blasphemy law which dates 
back from the 12th century and 
which is still in operation (talk 
of the British clinging to tradi- 
tion). This law had been 
brought to the attention of foe 
media recently because of a le- 
gal action brought by the pro- 
ducers of a 17-minute video- 
film banned some years ago 
this law. Sporting tbe en- 
ticing title Visions of Ecstasy , ft 
featured Jesus Christ erotically 
conceived in a series of images 
by some nun. Tbe film, as 
many critics affirm, may never 
prove a best-seller; but so fir, 
it has won enough notoriety to 
occasion a beared controversy 
over this blasphemy law. When 
I beard some bishop defend it, 
I was vividly reminded of the 
passionate rage of many British 
Muslims during foe Satanic 
Verses frenzied cow, who. 

Upon Hwma nHing that tills law 

be invoked against Salman 
Rushdi, were tokl that it ap- 
plied only to blasphemy 
against Christianity. 

In Egypt, 1 am assured, both 
our Islamic and secular laws 
forbid the representation, either 
on stage or screen, of all tire 
prophets mentioned in the 
Qur'an together with their pro- 
genitors, descendants or dis- 
ciples; all are regarded as holy 
and, ther efo re, taboo figures. 
This must include tire repre- 
sentation of Christ, one natural- 
ly assumes- And yet, 1 re- 
member as a child, bade m die 
distant fifties, watching many 
films on tire life of Jesus Christ 
during Christinas and Easter, 


Fanning 
the embers 


Nehad Selaiha muses 
on censorship and the laws 
of blasphemy as she basks 
in the light of The Glow 


they were shown at a popular 
movie house in Sbubra — then 
a predominantly Coptic and 
cosmopolitan quarter of Cairo. I 
grew up taking foe repre- 
sentation of Jesus and all other 
sacred Christian figures for 
granted and was quite taken 
aback one day when it suddenly 
struck me that all such films 
bad mysteriously disappeared 
from our cinemas. It is not clear 
to me yet (though I have tried 
bard to clarify foe matter) 
whether it was foe censor or the 
Coptic community who ef- 
fected this unpublicised ban. 
But whatever foe case, it simply 
does not make sense. Aren’t all 
our churches and monasteries 
full of representations of Christ 
the Virgin and a plethora of 
saints and disciples? 

But ban or no ban, since the 
fifties, and maybe earlier, 
Christ dressed in many guises, 
has provided some of onr best 
dramatists and directors with a 
potent dramatic and visual sym- 
bol for ail saviours (of whatever 
denomination) and all re- 
bellions, persecuted and victim- 
ised heroes. Indeed, at the end 
of his first play Murder in 
Baghdad, SaJah Abdei-Sabour 
had his hero, the Muslim Sufi 
rebel Al-Hajjaj, crucified, 
Christ-like, on a tree, and the 
figure of Jesus overshadows his 
last play. When the King is 
Dead. More recently, the Shrap- 
nel group’s Briaska 11, which 
revolves round tire persecution 
of Christians in the ancient city 
of Taurus, seriously discomfited 
tire censor’s representative on 
account of a 1 me saying “I often 


dream of being Jesus Christ” 
She was livid and threatened to 
ban tbe play but was finally per- 
suaded by Dr Hoda Wasfi, foe 
director of At-Hanager, where 
the offending show was per- 
formed, that tire line simply ex- 
pressed an innocent wish. Bri- 
aska n was not axed. 

It was again under the pro- 
tection of Wasfi that another 
play featuring tbe Messiah (in 
very thin disguise) made its 
way to tire stage. The Glow, Na- 
dia El-Banhawi’s first venture 
into the wild and rocky terrain 
of play-writing, was hosted by 
Wasfi in the National's space 
upstairs for 4 weeks last month. 
The play, originally (and quite 
ominously as ft tinned out) 
called The Narrow Peak, was at 
first denied licence fra- public 
performance on account of its 
iconoclastic (though extremely 
loving and respectful) repre- 
sentation of die Saviour. 

In feet, the play is extremely 
pious in its general drift and 
imbued with a deep religious 
sense. It is a sensitive re- 
working of tire old, traditional 
theme of the spiritual quest fra 
salvation in a parabolic, quasi- 
surrea l is ti c, quasi- 

expressionistic form. It begins 
with the frightened and desper- 
ate heroine, Rawa (note the 
symbolic 'name which derives 
from tbe Arabic for tire verb ‘to 
water') lost in a lonely, ter- 
rifying maze of dark alleys, de- 
serted street s and vast, empty 
squares. In trying to find her 
way borne she stumble upon a 
small boy who gives her con- 
fusing directions which even- 


tually lead her into a dark path- 
way — hence tbe original title. 
There’ she encounters a gro- 
tesque community given to 
feasting on human flesh and 
wine while constantly mouth- 
ing and spitting the Christian 
slogans of charity, love and 
sharing. When she refuses to 
partake of foe food offered to 
her and rejects this travesty of 
tire Last Sapper, she is first tor- 
tured then raped by their leader 
after a mock wedding cer- 
emony and under the gloating 
eyes of tire leader’s ghoulish 
wife. The small boy materi- 
alises mysteriously race more 
to give more directions, and an- 
other nightmarish sequence fol- 
lows where foe meets a dying 
musician with a broken violin 
among tbe ruins of a devastated 
city. In the final sequence, this 
musician re-emerges as the Sa- 
viour. 

It is this final sequence which 
proved a stumbling block for 
the text in terms of censorship. 
Whoever read the play fra li- 
censing purposes must have 
been flabbergasted by this par- 
ticular re pre sen tation of foe Sa- 
viour. He appears as a cynical, 
embittered and disillusioned 
young man who sneers at his 
sacrifice; ft has achieved noth- 
ing, fra tire world remains as 
horrible and ugly and b ar b ari c 
as he left ft. He feels conned 
that humanity has fed and fat- 
tened on his flesh and blood, 
growing ever greedier and mare 
tyrannical He declares to Rawa 
that he has found his own per- 
sonal salvation away from all 
myths, creeds and dogmas, and 


urges her to do tbe same, of- 
fering to show her tbe way. 
Tbe road to salvation he 
points to, however, is shroud- 
ed in mystety and paradox: ft 
involves a ritualistic ’last sup- 
per’ of ale and cakes (which 
counterpoints tire earlier flesh 
and wine feast and derives 
from some ancient Egyptian 
funerary rites), a magic lamp 
(reminiscent of Aladdin's) on 
which she must blow strongly 
to fen its flame with bra 
breath, and, finally, vanishing 
mtn the glow of the burning 
flame. As Rawa is consumed 
by tire light one wooden: is ft 
salvation or burning? F re e dom 
or extinction? But tire end is 
left teasingfy ambiguous, and 
the mesh of Biblical echoes 
and images point in differe n t 
directions: to ’tire valley of tire 
shadow of death’ (Psalms, 
23:4), to ‘the people that 
walked in darkness’ then saw 
‘a great light’ (Isaiah, 9:2), to 
tire Lord’s annomtment in Be- 
thany at the leper’s house and 
his later betrayal (Matthew, 
26:6-13), and to the 'bread of 
adversity’ (Isaiah, ’ 30:20), 
etc... 

No wonder the play in its 
original version was rejected 
and had to be toned down and 
modified to gain a licence. It 
had even to be renamed to get 
a second reading. StiO, despite 
the many regrettable omis- 
sions, it remains a haunting 
and exciting piece of writing; 
and director Abbas Ahm ed did 
his best with an extremely 
bumble budget to cre a t e the 
necessary claustrophobic, 
n ig h t ma rish atmosphere. But 
though the acting was gener- 
ally comp etent and at times 
quite moving ft lacked the 
glow of inspiration. May tire 
lure of Christ cQj ntinuy to in — 
spire mare writers and to baf- 
fle and confound all censors. 


EXHIBITIONS 


WImd fahnxj & FatJd Ahmed 
(P m aaa a) 

Exon GoMery, Et-Neaua St, 2am- 
alek. Tel 340 6293. Dotty esc Sun, 
1030am-2pn A 5pm-8pm. Until 6 
Sprit. 


Listings 

1934], whose gra nite iwwnu e nt to 
Ssad Zagbkrol stands met Qur El- - 
NS Bridge. 

FILMS 


Uatm BA Opera House. Gears. Td 
342 0598. 7-9 April. Am 
Ptrfbmred by fee Battra Theatre. 

Variety Shew 

EwritBad. Meta Campos. A U€ K- 
Skrikh Khan St Dd 357 3436. 9 


Mansour 
340 3349. 
3pm 6k 


GaDay, IS E2- 
St ZamaUc. Tel 
tac Sun, 1030am- 
Urttil 10 April. 


Gaxbia Srry (Paintings) 

Akheneto* GttBay, Centre af Arts. 
1 El-Maahad El-Svristri St Za motet 
Td 340 8211. Dotty esc Fri, 10am- 
130pm 6k 3.30pm-9.30pm. Until 10 

Souaaya JazW (Anriqne Funntme) 
Nwr Ei-Zamax Gallery. 3 Addy St. 
MSsaha Sq. DokkL Tel 337 3736. 
Daily 5pm-9pm. Until 12 April. 

Alexandrian- Artists 
EH-Btmamtr. Optra House Grounds., 
Gam. Td 340 6861. Dotty 9am- 
9pm.7-13 April 

Mobanred EJSharawy (Scalpmre) 
&Nabfla»Say*d(lWrngs) 
Egyptian Centre for International 
CutWrri Cooperation, 11 Sbagant 
El-Dorr St, Zamtdek. Tet 341 3419.. 
Doth Hk£t-3pm A 4pm-8pi*. Until 
14 April 


ThbbNarika - 

Japanese I nfrim a riem and Cahnral 
Centre, 106 Qasr El-Aba St, Garden 
City. 4 April 6pm. 1 
Directed by Zeuzu Matsuyama 
(1981), tbe film' depicts a handi- 
capped xid who, draerted toy faer h- 
tber, staves toward* a soccesx&l pxto- 
ftsskmalEfe. 

Scbwestern (Satas) 


petition. AUC students 
steal and Arahw mode. 
essad Egyptian bsSet 

THEATRE 


da* 


Mataamed Scfcfma (Paintings) 
AlAkrnm HaO. Al-Akram Staring. 
EFGalaaSt Tel 3462723. DaOy esc 
Fri. 9a n-9pm. Until lb April 

Kahwagi (Paintings) 
KSdSery. 1 H-Sker^an St, 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Dally etc 
Fri 1 10am-2pm 6 5pm-8pm Until 16 
April 

Awad H-Shfml 

Meshrabfye Gallery, 8 QuaxpoBtan 
St Downtown. Td 578 4494. Daily 
esc Fri, Ilam-Spm. Until 18 April 


Randi Shaath 
SonpGattety. 

El-Skrikh Khan 
Daily etc Fri d Sot 9am-12ptn 6c 
6pm-9pm. Until 19 April 
Blade and white portraits of ottf- 
c*«,wi»wg indtodoris - 
Hinnwg h Hi* haw over 

the yean. 

Masada Badawy 

Jamed Centre HeB. Greek Campus, 

AUC. El-Shrikb Otm SL Td. 357 

5436. Daily esc Fri 6 Sat. So aw 

10pm. Until 20 ApriL 

Photographs under the tide Tbe 

White Desert. 

HsssdsSberif 

Smart Gallery. Mam Canons, AUC, 
El-Sheikh Khan St Td 357 5436 
DaffyexcFti. 9am-9pm. 8-30ApriL 
ft ashtgi by tbe ' Su- 
danese artist 


St Downtown. Td 573 9877. R 
April 630pm- 

Dneoed - by MargateOn an Trotia 

09 IS). 

Cinemas change their programmes 
as y Monday. The utiinmutian pro- 
vided is valid through to Sunday af- 
ter which it ir wise to dmek wtik the 
cin e mas. 

. H-NemMI Ajsa) (Sonad Asleep) 
Radio, 24 Tolant Harb St Down- 
town. Td 573 6562. Drily '10am 
1pm, 3pm. Ami A 9am. Many. Booty 
Sq. Hettopo&s. Tel 258 0344. Dotty 
Itkan. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Cosm os 4 
12 Emadeddtn St Downtown. Td 
779' 537. Daily 10am, 1pm, 3pm, 
6pm A 9pm. Dbon Paiace, J7 Eh- 
Aifl St Emadeddtn. Downtown. Td 
924 727. -Daily 10am. lpm, '3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. 79a 1 Near City. 7d 
262 9407. Doty 1030am, 330pm. 
630pm A 930pm. Spkinr. Sptdnz 
Sq, htahandetsbt. Td 3464017. Dai r 
fySpm 

istakaza (Lobsters) 

72 baH. Nasr Gty. Td 262 9407. 
DtdlyJlQ3Qam, 330pm, 630pm A 

B-Henmb Be B-Qosn (Escape 

To The Tcy) 

Wa nd, 38 Talaaz Hart St Down- 
town. Tet 574 5656 Dcdfy noon, 
330pm, 530pm A 830pm. 

EHQntTa Ei-Sab’a (The Seventh 
Sin) *.•■■■ 

LUo, 23 EmataASn St DownMrwn. 
Td 934 284. Daffy 10am, lpm. 3pm. 
6pmA9pm. 

B-Otagar (Gypsies) 

BrioM L 26 July St Downtown. Td 
575 5051 Da3y lpm. 330pm. 
6.30pm & 930pm 


Mmodrama Festival 
EUHeneger. Opera House Grounds, 
(jade, fd 340 6861. 

El -Hams. 4 April 7pm. Di re cted 
by Steamed Yefate. 

' Waked We Bd*ahs (One' and Ha 
R c re ue ), 4 April <$*». Directed by 
Ahmed Abdallah. 

B-BeSaaho (Tbe CkwraJ, 5 Apr * L 
and peifcaoed by Eekri Sefitn. 
L omtr a rA 

WaBaee Theatre. Main Campus. 
AUC BrSktOit Khan St Td 357 
5436 Ottil6AprS.8pnt . 

Tbe -Thcsne Company of Tbe AUC, 
directed by M a hmoud El-Lazy, per- 
Joan xa adapMfieu oTTcwfif EJ- 
Btirisrt Rcmam»FS-Qe2>. 


Ettettb(EniBte9B4 
AUBennger, Opera Horae Gnmmb, 
Gerira. Td 340 6861. 8-14 April 

Smottd by Tarek Fafln and directed 
by Outer Saleh. 

B-Sabcn (Tbe Sorceress) 

National. ETAtaba. Td 591 7783. 

. Datfy fpm, Fri 730pm. 


XZSmtem, Qasr Britint Sk. Td 355 
2484. Drify exoTbes. 9pm. 

KenrBOair., Ya.Matr (Good 


Eauttieddtit. Td 
770 601 DaOyfpm, Pri 730pm. 

. mrts(HaLaafa) 

El-Bhrma. Pyramids Road. Gao. Td 
3863952. Deify 830pm, Wed A Vmr 
10pm. • 


EIM1 St Tahir. 
10pm. 



BlroB Has above. 

Brmbesrt 

Kerim H IS Emadeddn St Down, 
town. Td 924 830. Deify lOani. lpm. 
3pm. Spot A 9pm. 

First Kaig fat 

Metro, 35 Tdaat Harb St Down- 
town. TeT 393 3897. DaOy 10am. 


Saleh Ahdd-Sebout BaO. ESTaSe, 
AXaba Sq. Td 937 946 Dally etc 
2bat $m. ■ 

¥1 Usnla *AJt Arm IQnrtfc (Life On 
ABhiaoHote) -. 

ZaJti Toiaymar HaH Et-TeWe, as 
above. Dtnfyexc Taee. 10pm 


at Egyptian 
life Through Travel- 
er* Eyes 

Bare Beaks anti Spe- 
cial fijyif Li- 
brary. AUC EtSheOh 
Khan SLTd 357 5436 
Deify esc Fri A Sat 
&3dam-5pm. Until 30 
AprlL 

Kate books sod photo- 


Daweatasby- 

(Printings) HochfaUtd 

Solemn Gallery. 36/A 
Ahmed Orabt St. Mo- 
handesdn. Td 346 3242. Deify esc 
Fri. 1 Oam- 2pm A 5pm-8pm. Until 8 
May. 

The Mnrea i n of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
hamedMahteradKbaS 

I Knfour EMkhsUd St DokkL Td 
336 2376 Deify etc Mon. 10am- 
lpm A 7 30pm-1 0pm. 

Egypt’s Ingest collection of nine- 
teenth century European ait; 
amassed by die toe Mtan o o d Eha- 
ffl, mebding wods by Combct, Van 
Oogh, Gangmn, Manet aid Rodin. 

Egyptian Maienm 

Tahir Sq. Downtown. Td 575 
4319. Deify or Fri, 8am-5pmi Fri 
9am-U.I5am A lp m-3pm. 

An tadstaotfidg coBcctui of Fbs- - 
uBBKi and Ptolemaic treasures and 
die controversial mummies* room. 

Coptic Msweam 

Mar Gtryps, Old Cairo. Td 362 
8766 Dally esc Fri. 9aeu4pm; Fri 
9am- 11 am A l pm 3pm. 

Foroded in 1910, tim ire ac mn bous- 
es die finest and largest coDeodou of 
Coptic art and artefects in die world. 



lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm Et-Hesrae 
t S-Hornya MdR Rasy, Hdiapotir 
Deify lpm, 3pm bpm 6 9pm. 

Golden Eye • 

El-Hewrnm n, tSHorrfya MsB. 
Bay, BeBopoOs. Datfy Ijm. ' 3pm 
6pm A 9pm Takrh. 112 Tbkrtr St : 
DaUi Td 335 5726 DaBy tarn. 
6pm A 9pm Bnmsh HBton g. Cor- 
nkbem-NUSt TdS74 7436 Deify 
1030am. 130pm, 330pm. 630pm 
931)pm A udddgbt 

The 


■ Ya.Stadna (With. Your Ptr- 
, Masters) 

ELFmm. HmB -Ahhtatha St El- 
Gcdaa. Td 578 2444. Deify 830pm 

EJ-Gamfla Wal-Wehsfaia 
{The Beautiful and Tbe 

u*W . 

FlSTemuldc, 13 Shagaret 
EtiDarr St Zanudek. Td 
341 0660. Daily IQpm. Fri 
8pm 

BnUoof JI JatenM (Bab- 
lool in Isiisdxd) . 
HtaemBemsh, ConticheEl- 
NB St Td '574 7435. DaOy 
l(fym, San 8pm. { 

WT^t ii'iai ■! 

IWlll LUCU 

Nea to the Balloon Theatre. 
El-Nil St Condcke EMU. 
Et-Agotaa. Td 347 0611 
DaOy 9pm 

LECTURES 


t 


The Prints Of KcOk Temple Far- 
nkHreOnAFafetinglnTbeDakb- 
ia Oasts 

Natheriandr Institute for An- 
chmeohgy mid Arabic Stories. 1 Dr 
Mahmoad Asna St Ztomtiek. Td 340 
0076 4 April 530pm. 

Lecture by CHaf Kaper, of the in- 


Part Said St Atoned Maher St Bab 
EUOudq 'Td 390 9930/390 1520. 
DaOy etc Fri, 9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 
U30amA2peu4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts and 
crafts indutEng math rabfya, h»tre- 
ware ceramics, t e r rite s, woodwork 
and coins, drawn from Egypt’* Fa- 
thmd, Ayynbid and Mameadce pe- 
riods ana other countries in the te- 
lamteworid. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian Art 

Opera House Grounds, Gmtra. Td. 
340 6861. DaOy esc Mon, lOam-lpm 
A5pm-9pm. 

A pe rm anent di s pla y of pai ntin g s 
and < sculpture charting he nrodoui 
art movement in Egypt, fioiu itsear- 
Bestpioneen to latest prect i t i oacaa. 

Mohamad NagnfMnaenm 

Ckdteau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud Al- 
GviadlStGixa. 

K museum devoted to tbe paintings 
ofMobazncd Nsgni (1888-1956). 

Mahmoad Mnkfcfar Maseam 

Tahir St Gatra. Dttify esc Sen and 
Mon, 9am-130pm. 

A pe nn a naa coOectzoo of works by 
the sculptor Mahmoud Muhtar (d. 


Has above. 

A Wafitln TheQoods 
Cadre Sheraton. B-Grtina St Gha. 
Td 360 6081. Drify 1030am. lpm. 
3pm. 6pm, 9pmAmubiigbL - 

Murder In The First • 

MCBd, Kolleyat EFNasrSq, MaadL 
Td 352 3066 Drily 10am. lpm. 
3pmfyn*A9pm 

Under SteghSt , . 

Karim t 15 Emadaddm St Down- 
town. Td 924 830. Drify 10am. lpm. 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm. Norma nd y, 31 EL 
Ahnan St HetiopoEs. Td 258 0254. 
DrifyJ230pm, X30pm, 630pm A 

Mortal Kambat 

Cosmos H 12 EmededrinSt Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Dcdfy 10am. lpm. 
3pm, 6pm A 9pm' EPBmsm, El- 
Harem St Gha. Td 385 8358. Drily 
10am, lpm, 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. . . 


E l-Sriem, 65 Abdd-Baedd Badawf 
St Bdhpdia. Td 293 1072. Drify 
330pm 630pm & 930pm. . 

Jobless 

Odeen, 4 Dr Abdd-Hantid Srid St 
Downtown. Td 575 8797.' Deify 
1030am. 230pm.- 530pm A 830pm 

DANCE 


HacUantT or The Echo ri The 


Netiand Theatre, ElnAtoba. Td 591 
7783. 5-7 AprS, 8pm 
The Oeonarr'Wcmiar National Daoce 
Tbcagg p e rfiam e m osinil {day cbo- 
icugmpb cd by Joachim Schlamer. - 

Spmtseas . . 


fl jy iHpoilam. “Amin EteXhaU; Aw- 
(bentteity mid Innovation” 

Higher CetmcBfor Critnre, 9 Hae- 
san Sabri St Zamalek Td 340 2396. 
- 6-8ApriL 

Marsa Matronh and Shea 
Boom 252, Main Campus, AUC, El- 
Shrikh Khan St Td 357 5436 8 
April 11am 

Lecture by John Swanson. 

The Tramlfion af MaUfparty Pol- 
ities in Tanzania 

Oriental BaO. Mem Canons, AUC 
EbShetith Khan St Td 357 5436 8 
April 4pm. 

Lecture by Harem Sabea, John Hop- 
kma University. 

tetonal Retadona Theory Today 

Bine Beam, Greek Campus. AUC, 
BFSkdkk Khan St Td fS7 5436 9 
A^H4pm 

Lecture by Visitzi% Profes so c Fred 
Ha&iday, London School of Etowxn- 
ies. 

La Be att tetlw s de L’Oeavre AreU- 
tectande dTmhotep i Ssumara 
French Odtnrri Centre, 27 Sabri 
Abu Atom St Heliopolis. Td 417 
4824. 10 April 63<jp£ 

Lecture by JesD-PhuHpQ Louse 

AH infuanatian correct at time of go- 
ing to presa. However; it remans 
"wue to check with vermes fiat, since 
programmes, dates and times are sub- 
ject to cfarege at very abort notice. 

Please telephone or send information 

to listings, AhAhran Weedy, Gaba 
St, Cairo. Td 5786064. 

Fa* 57*6089/833. 

Compiled by 

tnjy Et-Ktoshef 


Around the galleries 



From^ ^flie Dnmnnliina- Cntixra 


THE Dnmanhour Cutinral Palace Artiste’ 
ExMMtloB shows works in a variety of me- 
duLlty 41 artists from Bebefaa audits ‘ sup- 
roonmng villages. 1 

The Honrs iGatiray at foe Academy of Arts 
radnhitB pieces by Hamed El-Snyed El- 
Bton m a vanety of metals and techniques. 
Perfectly attenuated rhythms and hannoni- 
cros compositions contribute to a sense of 
unity. 

»*|Mger stows recent works by NazS 
bfadkwu-. Pharqanic. rural and fitik »- 
^ 1 ? tIons m iwedominaittiy imms- i 

mattve B oenes, merging the ftaditianMS 
coa temp oray and. experimenting with un- 
conventional iitedhL 
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The past, paint and people 


Nigel Ryan speaks to Gazbia Sirry, the sub- 
ject of a major retrospective at the Centre of Arts 

Gambia Siny is short. Maybe she is less than five feet y°° ka»w, I used to teach." 


"f .*■ 
V . r • • 


talL As she walks around ha current retrospective, 
which occupies the basement galleries of the Centre of 
Arts, Zamalek, you suddenly realise that she is shorter 
than many of the patnttng fr mi display.. 

Garina Siny is also 70. She likes flowers and she 
likes angling. These may seem extraneous details but 
they are as surprising as her size. You look at her, you 
look at her most recent paintings, and it is to 

believe that she is xeaDy three score years and ten. Eh* 
does not look like a pensioner. But then neither does 
she paint like a pensioner.. Gazbia Siny is something of 
a phenomenon. She has a way of subverting conven- 
tional chronologies. 

She was bom m the twenties, into a past that was 'an- 
other country, at least in so far as Gazbia twiu ft. One 
grand father was Turirisb, her grandmother Greek. The 
family was mixed - — Muslim,' Coptic, Egyptian, Turk- 
ish, Orthodox — thriving the ’period fol- 

low edtbe 1919 Revolution. On the wall of ha sitting 
room is is huge, circular cloth, embroidered in gold, be- 
hind glass in a circular frame. Her grandmother brought 
it from Turkey. ^In the old days people wrapped their 
clothes in -these cloths," she explains. I compliment hex 
on the object and she thank* me And then rfw says 
that she always knew that she wanted to be an artist 

“We lived-in the old city, beyond Sayeda Zeinab, in 
'toy grandmother’s house. And one of the first Brings 1 
remember is being awake at night, in ‘this old, gloomy 
house, and there, being a procession, a motdid oufiode, 
and the light of the hand-held torches threw the shad- 
ows of the Tnaskmbjiya windows against the wall, and ft 
.was. all rattier frightening.” .... 

She relishes therecoUectian, and you know that you 
are being invited to speculate on the strangeness of foe 
feet that this diminuti ve, energetic w oman should ever 
have been timid. But such timidity did not list for long. 
By'the time they Had moved to Martial,. Gazbia was, in 
her own womb, “crazy". Her sisters were beautiful and 
demure and she: was the wild' one. In the summer foe 
family would move to fayoum, where they owned land, 
and she would spend two months running about the 
counhyside,"firee com the restrictions of an indoor, met- 
-ropolftan life- 

“The city’ was different then. Now it is tike an apart- 
ment that used to house two people but that has been 
snbdiyided.tD bouse 60. It Vdmos, and before it was 
beautiful. I do not dwell, though, an its ugly aspects. -I 
just cany on working.” 

It is her work to which she is devoted. She paints eve- 
ryday. 

And foe result of this devotion fills several galleries at 
the Centre of Arts. She is pleased that foe paintings are 
all hers. 

“I haven’t borr owe d a tiring for this show. They are 
all paintings that I have kept” " 

Not that selling should be a problem for Gazbia Siny. 
She is well and truly established, ensconced at the tip of 
contemporary production. She is not ju$t a name but a 
history. More than 40 years ago, in 1954, she won the 
Rome Prize. In 1956 she was commended at the Venice 
Biennale. Awards have come her way regularly, and 
several of them adorn the walls of her studio. She is the 
subject of television' documentaries; of newspaper - 
files, of books published by the' General Organisation 
for Information. And she is obviously, uiKxwnpticatedly 
pleased with all of this. 

Walking around exhibitions with, the responsible artist 
is seldom a relaxing affair. Gazbia Siny, however, 
makes it easy. She has a spiel and foe knows it by heart 
The forties weye a time of training, when she was stud- 
ying for her Fine Arts Diploma at the Higher Instftuteof 
Art Education for Women, in Boulaq Abu El-Ela. “I in- 
cluded some drawings from my student days, from life 
classes, to show that I can draw. Some people think I 
can't.” And she smiles at the ridiculousness of the 
thought. 

By 1949, roughly the time of the first self-portrait in 
the show, foe received her Diploma in Ait Education. In 
1951 foe was in Paris, studying with Marcel Gromaire. 

A year latex she was in Rome, and then, by the mid- 
fifties in London, on a two year scholarship to study 
graifoics at foe Slade. / 

The current retrospective includes pieces from every 
stage of her career. Alongside the figure studies from 
her student days — pencil drawings from life classes — 
is a strange tittle drawing of her head on wheels, hair 
Medusa-like, feeing the spectator as it is carried away 
along a track that swirls into space. “But I was never a 
surrealist’' 

There is a portrait of the Irish gjri* “very tall, very 
beautiful”, in a black polo neck jnmpCT.Tbere are pic- 
tures from the fifties, black outlines with flat patches of 
colour applied in decorative designs. The Sang of the 
Revolution (19S2) has .two women at a piano. It is a 
tricksy title which seems liitic more than a post-event 
rationalisation. T- 

It is these pictures, decorative formulas, thinly paint- 
ed, peasant women in traditional dress, that earned Gaz- 
bia Siny the reputation of a socially committed artist 
But this is foe merest accident of chronology that Iras 
not stood the test of -time. By 'far foe most convincing 
pnmting B from .this period are the anes .ih which, the art- 
ist knows the subject. The tides are’ anodyne — A Seat- 
ed Girl. A Girl on a Sofa — but behind the anonymity 
of such titles axe mtange and passionate portraits of 
friends. And again there is a self portrait,' though ft is 
disguised. The Teacher receives flowers from her stu- 
dents. And as we walk past. Gazbia nods in the direction 
of tiie canvas and announces with a smile: “Of course. 


Books 


Indeed she did. She was 
professor of painting at Hel- 
wan University, and for a 
year she also taught at the 
American University in Cai- 
ro. But then in 1981* she re- 
signed both posts. It is no co- 
incidence that her resignation 
came after the Ministry of 
Education banded life classes 
in art schools. “Now” she 
says, “they make installations 
in multi-media, a bit here, a 
bit there, but they cannot 
draw” 

There were other reasons, 
too, why she gave up her 
teachin g commitments. The 
classes were crowded. She 
felt many of her students 
were not serious about what 
they were doing. And foe 
wanted to concentrate an her 
own painting 

About her art Gazbia Sirry 
has no qualms. didn’t 
paint , to become famous. I 
didn’t p ain t to become rich. I 
paint because that is what I 
know how to do.” 

And how does she feel 
when foe looks back at her 
old works? 

She likes them. 




im 








it 








Once upon a time Gazbia 
Siny ! worked with, young 
weavers Tn the village of . 

Hanamya. It is an esporience 
that may well have informed • 
tiie subjects of her paintings 
at the' time. Much later, in 
1990, when foe new Opera 
House was bufft, foe entered 
the competition to design a 
tapestry for .the building. *1 
woo.” The winning pleases 
her. But she adds a coda. *T 
entered anonymously. I was 
not pulling weight” 

Gazbia Siny is certainly 
aware of the position she 
holds in the- Egyptian art 
scene. She is, to use a quaint 
but mnriH bandied phrase, a 
leading Egyptian pamter. The 
term is, of course, mean- 
ingless, except inasmuch as it 
denotes that -she is Egyptian, 
and well known. But what 
does she Brink about the 
Egyptian component of hex 
art? 

- try to be authentic.” 

The answer is as mean- 
ingless as fo e question. It is 
nor a path worth pursuing. 

But it was in foe fifties 
when, if you listen to what 
people say about the period, 
everyone, it seemed, was 
waiting with baited breath 
for foe emergence of a na- 
tional school. 

“We were serious people, 
and we took our work se- 
riously.” 

But did a national school 
emerge, or was all the hype 
misplaced? 

^It was a different time.” 

And with that Gazbia Siny 
ends one line of inquiry. The 
subject is closed. 

She makes a telling re- 
mark. She won a prize at the “People are for pain tin 
Venice Biennale in 1 956, but rent retrospective exhll 
that was the time of foe tri- MMaraa^Hni 
partite aggression, and so her 
success did not receive any 

attention in die Egyptian press. Bigger events took over, 
much as they always have. It is tiie revolution that has 
tinted tire way hex works of the fifties are viewed. And 
ft was the defeat of 1967 that informs her own un- 
ravelling of foe iconography of works produced at that 
time. 

There is a progression, though, that is not an accident 
of history. In foe fifties she confesses to being con- 
cerned about developing a strategy to get away from the 
flatness of hex paintings. She confided berjioncem to an 
art critic. He told her it was her own problem, which 
cut hardly have been reassuring, though it was un- 
doubtedly true. 

First the outlines went Colour spilled over into the 
background. The flat forms began, to disintegrate — a 
process that by 1956 had resulted in canvasses such as 
The Swings , a painting that is, unfortunately; not in- 
cluded. in the exhibition. By the tune she had completed 
foe houses series that mark the late sixties she bad 
adopted a sort of analytic cubism, becoming in- 








“People are for painting”: Gazbia Sirry, self portrait, above; The Swings of 1956 (not included in the cur- 
rent retrospective exhibition), and detains of two other works from the Centre of Arts 


creasingly painterly and nuanced in the application of 
pigment Vantage points become problematic as per- 
spectives multiply to carve three dimensions from foe 
picture plane. And this whole process is completed not 
in well-mannered monochromes but in virulent, saturat- 
ed colour. And then foe started to scratch through foe 
pigment, increasingly applied with a palette knife as if. 
having so carefully structured her painting, she wanted a 
little disequilibrium. Later foe paint, thicker than ever, 
comes to describe the form, a process that was apparent 
in her portrait of Louis A wad, but which foe has ex- 
panded and adapted in all her most recent painting. 

“Now,” she says, “when I go into a paint shop 1 want 
to eat the stuff.” 

The image is striking, and it tells a truth about this 
particular artist She adores the sensuous nature of paint, 
its plasticity, its potential. They are few, foe artists who 
feQ in love with foe actual stuff they use. and Gazbia 
Siny is one of them. Her latest paintings, thickly im- 
pastoed oils, with the paint squeezed on and spread 


around with the facility that 
comes from a lifetime's ac- 
quaintance, constitute the 
culmination of her love af- 
fair with paint. 

Her art no longer oc- 
cupies the public arena in 
the sense it once did. The 
city, anyway, is dirty and 
noisy and overcrowded. 
The revolution was more 
than four decades ago and 
people are ruder than they 
were. The prizes have been 
won, framed, and are on 
the walls. The national 
school never emerged. Life 
classes have been banned. 
Religion is being vulgar- 
ised. Time passes and you 
get older. We all have 
strategies to cope. Gazbia 
Siiry's is to acknowledge 
her painting as nothing less 
— or more — than a voca- 
tion. 

And invariably the ve- 
hicle for her vocation, the 
object she describes in the 
paint foe loves, is the hu- 
man figure. The pre- 
ponderance of self portraits 
that regularly dot this ex- 
hibition, detailing an obses- 
sion with the image of her- 
self as artist, have given 
way to a comfortable ac- 
ceptance of the role she has 
chosen. Her choices now 
are purely personal, the 
subjects entirely hex own. 
She has taken refuge in the 
things she knows. She 
loves flowers, and so she 
paints flowers. But often 
these flowers turn into peo- 
ple. It is not a humanist 
conceit It is simply that 
foe is a product of her age. 
Bom six years after a liber- 
al revolution; pinning her 
hopes, at one tune, on an- 
other revolution foal hap- 
pened in her twenties. She 
knows that people are for 

painting. 


Times have certainly 
changed. Gazbia Sirry’s 
anecdotes are littered wtfo 
people who have dis- 
appeared. Milo, foe Rus- 
sian Jew, who kept a stu- 
dio near foe Citadel, and 
who “cried and cried and 
cried when finally he left 
Egypt”. Esther, a portrait 
of whom — spontaneous, 
unlaboured, comfortable 
— dominates one of the 
rooms in the current show. 
As a child Gazbia Sirry sat 
in Groppi’s, taken as a treat 
by a family friend who 
would show her catalogues 
from foe great European 
museums. His own children 
were uninterested, she was 
not As a young woman her 
mother covered for her, 
telling her family that she 
was studying home ec- 
onomics when she was in 
fact enrolled in ait classes. 
She travelled, un- 
not included in the cur- accompanied, throughout 
jTts Upper Egypt She sat in ca- 

fas and she went to parties. 
These are simple things. 
But could a young girt do 
foe same things now? She shakes her head. “Times are 
different” 

“At that time, too, we had good critics, serious peo- 
ple, foreign writers and Egyptian. But now there is no 
one. Who writes about art? I get a phone call from a 
critic, and she calls at all the wrong times, when I am 
at my exhibition, or in the afternoon, when the gallery 
-is closed, and I take my trap. And my husband says 
foe is at her exhibition, or foe is asleep, but will go 
back to her exhibition in foe evening. And all this crit- 
ic wants are some prints of my pictures. She wants to 
write about my sbow but she will not go to see it” 

She looks exasperated. It is late. “What can I do?” 
Sbe shrugs her shoulders. 

And you know precisely what sbe will do. Sbe will 
go and paint some more. 

Gazbia Siny. Time and Place, a retrospective exhibi- 
tion. continues until 10 April. For full details, see List- 
ings 
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An expression that was com- 
mon among us in tiie old days 
was Awlad El-Hetta or “boys 
of the district”. That expres- 
sion was a reflection of a feel- 
ing of solidarity and cam- 
araderie among foe young men 
of foe district and included a 
sense of pride for the dozen or 
so streets which comprised our 
“hetta” 

Our awareness of a sense of 
co mmuni ty found expression 
in having our own football 
teams which practiced and 
played in an open space, and in 
Qi gHiimn g matches with Other 
districts’ teams. Our own 
theatrical troupe gave per- 
formances varying from Na- 
guib El-Rihany to Shakespeare 
in Arabic. We also had our mu- 
sic ensemble which often 
played, free of charge, in local 
weddings. The feeling of sol- 
idarity was reflected in the 
fundraising activities that took 
place on the eve of funerals and 
weddings. We even ventured 
to produce 8 newsletter about 
important events in our district 
I was reminded of this sense 
of belonging to a community 
when I received two magazines 
bearing the name of Heliopolis. 
One, in English, is published 
by the Heliopolis Community 
Association and has Hamida 
Moafi as edftar-m-chief The 
other, in Arabic, is published 
by foe Society fra Service De- 
velopment of Heliopolis, and is 
presided over by Mrs Suzanne 
Mubarak. 

The society held its ISfo 
General Meeting last Sunday. 

It would be difficult, indeed im- 
possible, to speak at length 
about all tiie society's achieve- 
ments. Suffice it tn give some 
landmarks. The Heliopolis Li- 
brary has become a mccca fix 
the district's inhabitants with 
its most up-to-date equipment 
and its section far children's 
books. The library has a num- 
ber of activities, including a 
cine chib, lectures and semi- 
nars, competitions and puppet 
shows fox children. 

The latest addition to the so- 
ciety's achievements is the 
Children's Museum. The idea 
of the museum was bom in 
1987 and since tbec, and due to 
the indefatigable efforts of Mrs 
Mubarak together with a group 
of experts, the museum is now 
ready for inauguration. 

The museum contains sec- 
tions on Egypt, nature, history, 
civilisation, the environment, 
arts and sciences. The idea be- 
hind the museum is, in the 
words of the report, “to create a 
state of interaction between the 
child and the human, foe en- 
vironment and nature, through 
an exploratory voyage during 
which the child himself seeks 
to recognise these dements” 
Surrounding foe museum are 
17 acres of flowers, plants and 
trees, each identified by signs 
displaying their nam es to ac- 
quaint the child with the won- 
ders of nature. ^ 

One of the worthy activities 
of tiie society concerns beau- 
tifying Heliopolis and en- 
riching the aesthetic awareness 
of its inhabitants. The activ- 
ities in tins field reflect a highly 
civilised attitude, which aims at 
adding an element of beauty to 
the district For example, a rig- 
id control is now imposed cm 
the advertisement beards and 
authorisation for - advertise- 
ments will be subject to certain 
restrictions. A new project is 
also underway for improving 
the highway to the airport by 
the Airport Authority and the 
Department of Civil Aviation. 

Walking or driving through 
tihe streets of Heliopolis, one is , 
impressed by the care given to ! 
foe trees and the green patches 
on both sides and the in middle 
of roads. A regulated system of 
tree irrigation has been intro- 
duced, and a uniformity of 
trees has been imposed. A 
n umb er of gardens and parks 
have been created notably tiie 
International Park, which is a 
pleasure to visit. 

1 may sound over en- 
thusiastic about the society's 
activities. This is hardly sur- 
prising given that I am a mem- 
ber of the community of He- 
liopolis. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Fathi Ghanem takes as tiie point of his de- 
parture a EJlD. thesis by Marina Stagh en- 
titled The Limits of Freedom of Literary 
Discourse in Egypt in the Eras of Abdel- 
Nasser and Sadat, published by the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. In her thesis, Stagh 
discusses tiie crisis of expression and free- - 
dom of speech from tiie coming to powq: 
of tiie Free Officers in 1952 to foe as- 
sassination of Sadat in .1981 '. 

Reading Stagb’s work, Ghanem declares, 
prompted this volume of reflections on tiie 
years since his graduation from tiie Fa- 
culty of Law m foe earfy -’SOs, yeara that 
included his appointment to foe editorial 
board of Ahhbar Al-Tom and foe publica- 
tion of several volumes . of novels and 
djortstories. ‘ "j ' ' . 

There is no doubt tint Ghanem is a cred- 
ible witness to a 30-year era of events that, 
were to prove j crucial onmanylevels. 
What lends his' testimony agmficance, 
however, is the fact that he was appointed 
to many key-posts feat brou^jnm in 
dose contact, with decirion-makfzS,7*. 
Among foe many posts held by Ghanem.'; 
was foe cftfflrinansTup of foe. board of foe-. 
Middle East" News Agency, tfat chair-'" 
r rpfichTp 'of foe board of Par Al-Tahrir and ;., 
foe editorship oTAl-Gomhcnaia. Later, he ;'; 
was co-editor,- wit^Saiab Hafez, of Rose 


Shadows cast 
on freedom^ 


Ma’raka Bayn Al-Dawta Wa Al-Muthaqafin (“The 
Battle Between the State and the Intelligentsia"), 
Fathi Ghanem, Cairo: Kitab Al-Yawm, 1995 


ELYoussef. Their tenure.was to mark the 
weekly’s golden era which started in the 
early ^Os and ended abruptly iril977 with 
Sadia's decision to dismiss foe two ed- 
itors, laigdy because of tite stance 
by foomagazme towards foe bread riots of 
January 

It isjs^ inqjaicnces thai Ghariero draws 
upon in Us investigation of tiie parametres 
proscribed by foe Nasser and Sadat re- 
gimes on freedom of . expression, and the 
limit s of the relationship between the two 
‘ regimes • andthe inteU^entsm. Although 
the two p r esidents adapted d iff erent ap- 
proaches towards writers ^nd , journalists, 
foey were both keen to control the literary 
‘.-scene, the media, and by extension, die 
"awareness of Egyptians. ", 77' r 
- GaidU -to -acknowledge- foe achievements 
; ahd yicttBoes of foe army after foe revolu- 
tion, Ghanem ponders at length the ex- 
drbhant toll taken on these other ironts. 


The new regime annulled the multi-party 
system and parliament Likewise, news- 
papers came under the authority and cen- 
sorship of the state which chose editors-in- 
chief and members of tiie board of media 
institutions as well as exercising censor- 
ship through tiie ministries of culture and 
information and through the intervention 
of foe military and various security outfits. 
Ghanem contrasts foe depletion of the liter- 
ary and journalistic output after foe revolu- 
tion with foe plethora of publications be- 
fore the revolution. Only 10 months before 
foe revolution, Cairo alone produced 21 
dailies, 121 weekly m aga zi n e s and 172 pe- 
riodicals. But once in power foe revolu- 
tionary regime wasted little time in curbing 
freedoms of expression. As Nasser was 
achieving one victory after tiie other and 
.cutting the profile of liberation leader, a fe- 
rocious attack was launched against parties 
and university professors. At-Sanhouri Pa- 


sha, head of die State Council, was beaten 
in his office, foe bar association and jour- 
nalists 1 syndicates were dissolved, news- 
papers were closed. 

Ghanem ’s account of this period is in- 
valuable. He provides an eye-witness ac- 
count of such turning points as foe na- 
tionalisation of newspapers in 1960, foe 
sequestrations and the passing of socialist 
laws, and the defeat of 1967 which un- 
masked the truth about a system that had 
ruthlessly silenced critics and gagged the 
media. 

The nationalisation of foe media was fol- 
lowed by a relentless process of taming 
journalists and writers through im- 
prisoning and banning from print opposi- 
tion figures, while rewarding foe com- 
placent with posts and privileges. 

It is a system, explains Ghanem, that pre- 
ferred yes-men to experts. Ghanem con- 
chutes foal ultimately, the security forces 


in their many departments, and Al-tanseem 
al-taleei, came to have frill sway over pub- 
lic opinion. Likewise, Sadat marked the 
begmning of his reign with the fierce at- 
tack on marakfc al-quwa. He was intent on 
adopting his predecessor’s stand towards 
freedom of speech vis-a-vis security. Fun- 
damentalism and the proliferation of ter- 
rorist groups, comments Ghanem, is the 
natural product of this atmosphere of sup- 
pression and the direct outcome of a strat- 
egy that pitted one force against another. 
Sadat, in giving full reign to Islamist 
groups in ranter to overcome leftists and 
Nasserists. unwittingly lent support to the 
very figures who, a few years later, turned 
against and assassinated him. Ghanem 
goes on to register various phenomena in 
foe current status quo that has grown out 
of this system. Among them is the de- 
basement of values evinced in an anecdote 
about a university professor employed at a 


Saudi Arabian university who, in an at- 
tempt to gain favour, demanded that a 
course on Ancient Egyptian civilisation be 
cancelled . No less noteworthy' is the phe- 
nomenon of media and literary figures 
who have become no more than mouth- 
pieces of the regime. 

Ghanem concludes that foe only way out 
of the current impasse is for intellectuals 
to honestly review their own record in the 
light of a security strategy that became ob- 
solete years ago, and that, by subjugating 
culture to security created a gap in which 
pernicious forces come to foe fore. 

The testimony of foe author in this book 
complements earlier testimonies o ff ered in 
fictional form. In novels such as Zeinab 
Wa Al- \ Arsh (Zeinab and the Throne), Al- 
Ragul AJ-Lazi Faqad Zilahu (The Mm 
Who Lost His Shadow) and TWcAl-Ayaam 
(Those Days), Ghanem e xamine s the 
machinations of die Nasser and Sadat re- 
gimes. This volume offers a more polem- 
ical approach, by a man who, for over thir- 
ty years, was involved and implicated in 
these crucial events, a man who does not 
shirk responsibility for foe way things fell 
out 

Reviewed by 
Mahmoud EHNardanf 
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I didn’t promise you a rose garden 

Past the grotto, greenery and shaded benches, Fayza Hassan finds her 
way to the Fish Garden’s annual decorative plants and flowers exhibition 
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The Fish Garden occupies a special place in my 
heart since it is here that I first teamed to walk, 
going up and down the little hill drat leads to die 
fake grotto. Those were the days when people had 
rime for public gardens and teaching children the 
names of trees. I am ashamed to confess that in 
all these years during which 1 practised die art I 
so painstakingly learned there. 1 have never paid a 
visit to the Fish Garden. A glance and a promise 
is all I accordedit on my way to Zamalek. 

This is why, on this rainy morning, I discovered 
thnt the mam entra nce had been displaced and do 
one bad bothered to tell me. This displeased me 
imm ensely. One likes to believe that things don't 
change and will be found at die same place when 
needed. Anyway, this variation to my recollec- 
tions spoiled my first impression and I was spite- 
fully satisfied upon noticing that die silvery 
trunks of die royal palms had faded to a dull grey 
and that the once superb fronds were now mangy. 
Then, I saw the bombax trees towering over the 
garden, one with red flowers, the other with rich 
yellow ones. I did not remember them from my 
childhood and they were positively superb. They 
more than made up for the slightly neglected as- 
pect of the garden and consoled me as I entered 
through the “wrong** door, on the Nile side. 

This side of the garden, at present, houses the 
annual exhibition of decorative plants and green- 
ery organised by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
“This is the third year that we use this setting,** 
says Ashraf Foda, head of the Decorative Plants 
Department at die Ministry of Agriculture. Three 
years ago, the Orman Garden, “or any garden un- 
der the supervision of the ministry.** says Foda, 
was used for these annual exhibitions . 


A cluster of hot-houses contains the plants that 
flourish under controlled artificial light They 
gleam with drops of water, sprayed every half an 
hour. It is awfully hot under the white tents; a 
welcomed change from the bad weather outside. 
The prominent yucca steal the show from suc- 
culents of all forms and sizes. The latter do par- 
ticularly well in Egypt and the variety is endless, 
with many sporting a single arrogant colourful 
flower. Perennials seem to be the specialty of the 
two schools of agriculture — in Giza and Shar- 
qiya — as well as the ministry’s nurseries. Foda 
confirms this impression: “Perennials are outdoor 
plants, they are easy to grow, sturdy and very 
cheap. Beginners do very well with perennials.** 
Hie private sector has more opportunity to experi- 
ment, especially with imported strains that cover 
the gamut, from imported grass seeds grown hi 
easy-to- handle “tiles** to expensive tulips. All 
growers c laim that the plants do well in lass con- 
trolled environments. One particular grower has 
pictures of a special hot-boose in El-Qanater 
where they “season** the imported seeds. Signs of 
wear-and-tear. however, are clearly visible on 
some geraniums. 

“They were glorious last week," says Foda de- 
fensively. “You should have come the first day!" 
I can’t help but wonder about the way tire ge- 
raniums will look on die balconies of their own- 
ers in two months time. Never mind, geraniums 
are cheap and readily available anyway, and may- 
be they only flourish on Dutch window sills. 
“This particular grower exports all his geraniums 
to Holland," Foda says. “They never have 
enough!" I hope that the ones on show here are 
just the rejects. 


. Other growers have been expe rim enting with 
bonsai; some of the samples on display are a little 
overgrown perhaps, but nevertheless quite dec- 
orative. 

Many amateur gardeners come every day leav- 
ing with armfuls of plants. The more ambitious ' 
have hired small trucks. 

“It is like the book fair,” says Mona who has , 
just spent more than LE400 on two Vietnamese 
potted palms. “I keep coming bade to make sure I 
have not missed on anything.” Do these plants do. 
well? I want to know. “No better or worse than 
any others bought in a nursery," she admits, but 
with a much wider choice and the best bou- 
gainvillaeas. “Mine are doing great in Agaroi," 
says Mona. “I bought two, years ago.* 4 

It is not only a place where the rich can indulge 
their hobby, says Foda. A lot of the plants go ter 
PT50 and now everyone wants plants in their 
houses, shops and workshops. Foda tells me of 
his mechanic who has been growing dwarf palm 
trees in his garage, taking them out several times 
a day to bask in foe sun. “We have crane a long 
way," he says. “In 1982 very few middle class 
Egyptians even thought about buying a plant. 
Now they buy seeds and experiment" There are a 
couple of sheds on the grounds that specialise in 
garden tools, fertilisers, seeds, and miracle grow- 
ing powders that seem to be among the most pop- 
ular gathering spots. 

On my way out I hear a little boy shouting ex- 
citedly: *T found it this is die one." He waves a 
tiny pot of violets under his mother's nose, obvi- 
ously ready to throw a tantrum if She does not 
comply with his desire. This beats children hol- 
lering for chipsies, any day. 


Trading 

places, 

together 


Through a unique exchange programme, 
Egyptian and Canadian youth dispel pre- 
conceptions, even about their own cul- 
tures, writes Gihan Shahine 



Graham Watt, a 19-year-old high 
school graduate from rural Canada, is 
saddened that he must soon leave his 
surrogate family. The modestly fur- 
nished apartment where Graham has 
lived for nearly four months with an 
Egyptian host family in Ismailia, “will 
always linger in my memory," he says. 

Graham is fascinated by Egyptian 
culture and has tried his best to in- 
tegrate into the society, even in small 
ways: he’s taken to galabiyas and has 
eaten his share of koshari. Graham also 
took part in most of the religious and 
social rituals of Ramadan: he occa- 
sionally fasted, joined in foe family if- 
tar , observed their prayers, and helped 
...make kahk (sugar-coated biscuits) for 
--the Eid al-fitr (feast which marks the 
1 -end of Ramadan). 

■ . . Melting two different cultures into 
one pot has been foe main objective of 
„,foe Canadian-Egyptian Youth Ex- 
change Programme for the past three 
„ .years. Organised by the Supreme Coun- 

cil for Youth and Sports in cooperation 

. with foe Canadian Youth Council, the 
programme is not foe first of its kind, 

• but it is unique: participants not only 
.learn about cultures in their adopted 
-country, they also discover new so- 
brieties back home. 

-Unlike other exchange programmes 
\ that generally last between 10 and 14 
,. days, this one spans seven months. 
-Each student has a counterpart, and 
half their time is spent together in 
... Canada and the other half in Egypt, 

__ with host families who are unrelated 
- to the participants. 

Su£ra, *DcupHa, 

Sambousek 

^gradients: (The dough) 

i cup white flour 
1 tbsp butter ghee 
1 tbsp corn o3 

Coro or sunflower oil for flying 
.".A pinch of salt 

"The Filling: 

1/4 kilo red minced meat cooked the usual 
■way with chopped onions and butter, then 
. add swruxo, salt, pepper, allspice and a 
", pinch of ground nutmeg. After removing 
the meat from heat, mash a whole boiled 
^egg and add a bunch of finely chopped 
""parsley leaves to it, stir and mix all in- 
' 'gradients well and cover until it cools 
■"off. 

""Method; (The dough) 

‘HMix the flour with foe ghee and oil, add 
' 'foe salt and work them all together be- 
tween the tips of your fingers. When they 
",'are mixed well, slowly add the warm wa- 
; ' ter, quantity depending upon how well the 
" dough mixes. It should not be sticky. By 
'"means of a dough roller, flatten the 
--dough, then fold it back into squared 
-Jayers and leave it covered in the fridge to 
'rest for at least 2 hours. Flatten it again 
" “then cut it into round patties by means of 
’Tthe edge of a drinking glass, then fill each 
“—patty in the middle and fold the edges to- 
gether forming half a circle. Deep fry 
o-'Orem in very hot oil and remove on kitclir 
■'■fen blotting paper. 

'’You can use feta cheese mixed with 
"“ground dry mint and a yoke of a boiled 
'*' egg as another kind of filling. 

■ Moushira Abdel-Malek 


While most of foe Egyptian par- 
ticipants come from Cairo or Alex- 
andria, says Fawzi Aid. under-secretary 
of state and Egypt's supervisor of foie 
programme, foe council chooses host 
families from ismailia and Port-Said — ■ 
cities where people have long been ex- 
posed to foreigners who have navigated 
through the Suez Canal. Tanta was also 
chosen for its unique mixture of urban 
and rural cultures, which gives the pro- 
gramme's participants a broader view 
of life in Egypt. 

The length of foe programme also 
gives them foe chance “to work inter- 
culturally, to learn communication 
skills, to become exposed to a different 
culture, and to learn respect for another 
set of values, without passing judge- 
ment," explains Darren Brown, Can- 
ada’s coordinator for foe programme. 

And there are misconceptions about 
Egyptian society that foe Canadian par- 
ticipants acquire back home. “We only 
study Pharaonic civilization in history 
books at school and do not learn any- 
thing about contemporary Egyptian so- 
ciety," says Brown. 

No doubt this nurtures people's imag- 
inations: Egyptians are seen as nomadic 
desert wanderers, for example, “or 
Egypt as a religiously backward so- 
ciety," says Brown. “Such views might 
arise from biased media coverage, 
which tends to focus on negative issues 
like terrorism — to attract readership." 
The programme, meanwhile, gives par- 
ticipants a first-hand look at Egypt's 
modem civilisation. 

It also includes full-time volunteer 


Fan and games across the nations 


work at social service organisations 
like hospitals, orphanages and centres 
for foe disabled. Participants observe 
community development m Canada arid 
learn how the contemporary Egyptian 
social structure operates. 

At a rehabilitation centre in Is mailia, 
Egyptian and Canadian volunteers are 
busy helping disabled people cut paper 
to make notebooks. “My work here 
taught me that foe disabled can greatly 
contribute to community development," 
a Canadian participant says. “I also 
learnt how to appreciate teamwork." 
And foe work also inspired his Egyp- 
tian counterpart to mount a similar pro- 
ject 

Small business development in- 
volving a range of approaches — both 
traditional and nan-traditional — is one 
of the programme objectives recently 
added on by Fawzi AkL He hopes to 
help unemployed youth launch such 
business-charity projects at a very low 
cost 

AkI has also developed political and 
economic objectives for foe pro- 
gramme. He boasts (hat through the 
Egyptian council, programme par- 
ticipants were given foe opportunity to 
meet with ministers, attend an open for- 
um at foe Al-Ahram Centre for Political 
and Strategic Studies and take part in 
parliaments^ discussions. And a num- 
ber of participants have, in fact con- 
ducted comparative studies of the so- 
cial, economic and political conditions 
in the two countries. 

Jennifer Brammer. a 19-year-old Ca- 
nadian who plans to take gender studies 



in college, is surprised at the wide dis- 
crepancy between the Canadian image 
of foe status of women in Egypt and in 
Islam, on the one hand, and die reality 
on the other. 

“Having met women here in Egypt, I 
have developed an image of their status 
[that extends] far beyond what I could 
acquire from books and newspapers in 
Canada," Brammer says. “Take the is- 
sue of the higob (veil). In Canada, 
many people dunk that women in 
Egypt are covered in black from bead 
to toe, and that, therefore, they are sub- 
ject to male oppression." 

What Jennifer saw were women who 
fit that image, “but I have also seen oth- 
ers who are not veiled, or are veiled in 
a completely different way," she says. 
“Now I both understand and respect foe 
true logic behind foe veil" 

While Brammer is satisified with 
these initial observations of Egyptian 
society, another Canadian participant, 
Pascale Fournier, and her 23-year-old 
Egyptian counterpart, Rania Gomaa, 
have gone on a more professional mis- 
sion. 

They conducted comparative re- 
search on foe different types of dis- 
crimination faced by women in both 
countries and found that in Canada 
women receive lower salaries than 
their male peers, “a discriminatory at- 
titude that does not necessarily exist in 
Egypt," they write. “But Canadian so- 
ciety shows much more respect for 
women, especially in regard to their 
way of thin kin g and their personal 
skills," concludes Gomaa. 
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According to many, foe pro gr amm e 
has given Egyptian youth a 
chance to observe other cultures, to 
think independently and to draw their 
own conclusions. “We gained fluency 
in the En glish language and tried to 
take what is best from foe two cul- 
tures," says Rehab Asaad, a 23-year- 
old graduate of foe College of Phar- 
macy, who feels that foe programme 
helped develop her character. “More 
importantly, the programme exposed 
me to sub-cultures within my own 
country.” 

This opportunity, however, is still 
limited to a selected few. Only 21 
young men and women, ranging from 
age 16 to 24, and spanning all social 
classes, are selected from each country 
every year, according to their educa- 
tion, language proficiency and inter- 
personal sfcillk 

This rule is rigidly applied in Canada, 
but participants from Egypt are re- 
quired to be university graduates from 
urban centres like Cairo and Alex- 
andria. This year, however, a few par- 
ticipants' came from Port Said. 

Although Canadian participants and 
supervisors criticise this Egyptian cri- 
teria, AkI believes it is perfect when 
considering the Egyptian educational 
system, the time span of foe pro- 
gramme and the comparably short three 

nr four mnndv summer vacations 

“College undergraduates would not 
postpone their studies to join foe 
programme, so the post-graduate pe- 
riod is the best time for them to do 
so," explains AkL. 
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The spirit of place 

Nigel Ryan joins cafe society 


Af-Ahram Weekly 

By Sarnia Abdannour 


ACROSS 


How can one review the Elite in Alex- 
andria? In terms of the food served? Well, 
the food at the Elite is moderately good, 
though one could never claim it is any- 
thing more. One could write about its pro- 
prietor, Madame Christina, but she has 
been the subject of a great many column 
inches already. There is no need for me to 
add to them. One could write about the in- 
terior — the painted ceilings, the large 
Matisse cut out on the wall, portraits of 
Cavafy here, there and everywhere. Yet 
none of this would do justice to foe place. 
The Elite just is. 

Restaurants cannot be reduced to for- 
mulas — just think of those tacky themed 
establishments that appear to be sprouting 
up everywhere. If things were this easy 
everyone would be a successful res- 
taurateur. But restaurants are about more 
than this. They are about more than mak- 
ing lots of money. Indeed, I have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that the very best restaurants 
really just break even. Successful re- 
ta urate urs are ail quite mad. It would not 
be overstating foe case that they do what 
they do because they love doing it 

The Elite began life as a restaurant and 
sidewalk cafe. In the good old days there 
was also a nightclub upstairs, though this 
closed down sometime in the mid- 
seventies. The sidewalk section was long 
ago glassed in, creating a tri a n g u l a r shape 
that feels like foe prow of a ship. Here one 
can sit for hours, watching foe crowds pass 
by along Safiya Zaghloul Street You will 
not be disturbed by the waiters, even if you 
spend several hours over a single cup of 


coffee. This is one part of the successful for- 
mula. 

The waiters are another constant fixture. 
Faces do not change, another important ele- 
ment in Madame Christina's success. In 
fact, foe Elite operates as a kind of dub. 
And foe customers remain as loyal as foe 
staff. 

But this being a restaurant review it is to 
foe food I must turn. The menu is a pre- 
dictable affair, offering the usual, standard 
fare. It is hardly inspired, but then neither is 
foe cooking. I ordered calamare, which ar- 
rived in halves, battered and fried, together 
with a handful of french fries. Everything 
was passable, though it would be over- 
stating the case to say it was anything other 
than pedestrian. My lunch companion or- 
dered cannelloni, pancakes stuffed with 
meat and tomato. These too were accept- 
able. though nothing to write borne about. 
The salads were basic but good. The bread 
was fresh. There is also excellent Welsh ra- 
rebit, served compliments of the house. 
With two beers, and two coffees the bill 
came to LE41. 

But for that price we whiled away an en- 
tire afternoon. There is far better food to be 
had, at a similar price, elsewhere in Alex- 
andria. But you do not go to foe Elite just 
for foe food. You go to while away the 
time. And there is nowhere better to sit and 
just watch foe world pass by, which is wbat 
foe Elite is all about. Alexandria would be a 
poorer place without it 

The Elite, 43, Sofiya Zaghloul Street, 
Alexandria. Opposite Cinema Metro. 

Tel: 482 3592 


1. Room divider (4) 

4. Outhouses (5) 

10. Wrap, jumbled (4) 

14. Dueling sword (4) 

15. Paves (5) 

16. Reverberation (4) 

17. Negative contraction (4) 

18. Impetuous beginning 
(5) 

19. S. American flightless 
bird (4) 

20. In foe very act, hyph. 
wds (9) 

22. Modify (5) 

23. At all rimes (4) 

24. Onassis* pet name (3) 

25. Three consecutive let 
ters of the alphabet (3) 

28. Dutch cheese (4) 

30. Membrane at back of 
eye (6) 

34. Melody (4) 
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36. A linguistic branch of foe 
Aztec dialects (9) 

38. Symbol; mark (4) 

39. 26 Down jumbled (5) 

40. Tine, jumbled (4) 

41. Repute; grandeur (9) 

43. A Scandinavian (4) 

44. Backtrack (6) 

45. Opening (4) 

48. Comb, form “bad"'(3) 

49. ...Palmas (3) 

50. Malay boat (4) 

52. Stuffs (5) 

55. Outers kin (9) 

60. Affection (4) 

61. Strained stew (5) 

62. Nation; dash (4) 

63. So be it (4) 

64. Type of heath (5) 

65. A double curve in archi 
lecture (4) 

66. Saucy (4) 

67. Name of Desert Fox (5) 

68. Small thin person (4) 

DOWN 

1. Dam used to regulate flow 
of water (4) 

2. Large polygonal recess (4) 

3. Advance (4) 

4. River of forgetfulness, 
mythology (5) 

5. Lapidated. (6)' 

6. Obstacle (9) 

7. Otherwise (4) 

8. Enterprise; act (4) 


pat 

Where are the batons? 

Grossing busy streets in downtown Cairo is no kmger a 
topic of conversation. People do not Kbe to menti on m- 
curablc diseases. Only those harbouring a secret death 
wish can take this kind of exercise m foeir smde. K has 
stepped foe stuff from which clever boos mots can be de- 


A new characteristic of our demonic traffic worthmea- 
H n ning however, is foe tender age of tire new generation 
of traffic policemen anti their total bewilderment at the 
circulation flow. At owe particular crossroads I have seoi 
(foe of these young boys waving both his tend s in differ- 
ent directions, authoritatively urging motorists to proceed 
on ahead-on collision course; Many drivers have now de- 
veloped foe alarming habit of using their own judgement 
in the a bsence of near indications. on how to proceed 
when confronted with red lights. Ubiquitous, pedestrians 
no longer wait for any particular sign that would hind e r car 
fanTlifertfr their passage; R ath er, they prefer to plunge 
ahead regardless. Gone are foe days where Voider traffic 
po /t ofjyyr i would smartly wave their batons, stepping the 
i ncom in g t raffic to allow a pert little thing to mince her 
way safety to foe other side. The young generation is in- 
sensitive to fenraig helplessness; and fewer and fewer 
carry those nice white batons once considered foe symbol 
of power. While traffic policemen themselves have pro* 
liferated, the batons have not, and baton-kssyoupgbqys, 
underst andably, can only fight a losing battle again s t 


Having to negotiate one partienhaiy busy crossing five 
times a week, 1 hove become personally acqianded with 
roite snch incapacitated represqttatiye of foq ifew traffic or- 
der. The litde feflow seems to te is Ite teens. Had he been 
out of uniform I would have sworn feat be was a young 
fad fresh out of the country, who ted not had time to mas- 
ter foe dangerous business of zrayzog about Aerify. 

A typical daily scenario involves my standing on one 
side of the street and him on the other. I stare at him over 
the tops of foe cars. He pxfoeods hoc to see me, Some days 
I could swear be is singing or talking to himself A 
. couple of red buses brushme backonto tteiiairawfoat- 
■ path. 1 start waving frantically and by to call him over the 
(fin to remind him that he is here for a propose, that of 
helping me across — all this to no ayafl. Well, not quite: 
sometimes an older gentleman will offer bis goo<f ser- 
vices, leading me by the hand like, the scouts do in Europe 
when they assist the blind and old ladies in distress. Occa- 
sionally a motorist (also an older gcntlepgm women and 

young men have no time for niceties — they stare well 
above pedestrians* beads m a successful artenmt to con- 
vey the message that we don't really. exist) wifi stop just, 
long enough for me to reach foe middle of the xom£ where 
I dangerously weave my way between care, waiting for 
the split second provided by a change of gears to propel 
myself to relative safety. " 

And where is my young policeman during tins time? He 
has taken advantage of my. own manoeuvre to cross in the 
opposite direction. He now stands where I was stranded 
not five seconds ago, looking as tost as' ever. Usually ex- 
hausted by foe emotions of my- brash with death, 1 pro- 
ceed m my way wife no mare foan a few wonis of abuse 
in foe direction of foe law enforcer. 

A few days ago, however, the ordeal having frayed my 
nerves more than usual, I feft the instincts of foe jungle 
well up to the surface. Turning around, I jumped right in 
front of one of those nasty microbuses launched an its 
usual murderous conrae. ft screeched to a bah and foe 
driver spat at me then proceeded to almost nm me over. 
S c r eaming, 1 found myself propelled right on top of the 
little policeman, who gave me a startled look. I shook bis 
arm violently. “What are you doing here if yon are not di- 
recting foe traffic?" I hissed. He looked confused, then 
vaguely pointed his tend at foe oncoming vehicles as if 
- ifa. mem acknOWlcdgBmBnt Itepnvfannnmn reignjng 

at foispaiticidar point was reason enough ftr his spaced- 
out attitude.. Too many cars,” be said finally in a strong 
Sa’idi accent “So,” I demanded furiously, “what about 
the pedearian crossing, aren’t you here to enforce the 
law? This,” I said slowly, pointing to the faded white 
lines, “is to allow people to cross safely to flu: other side.” 

Obviously be ted not been toki and bad been unable to 
work it out for himsd£ because be just laughed, to all 
honesty, foe white fines were hardly visible, but stilL. I 
led him firmly by foe arm and pointed. “Nobody pays any 
attention," be said, “they don't care, they are all mid." I 
imagined he was missing his litde village but I ted no in- 
tention of letting conq>assiaa get in the way ^of order. “Go 
stand in the middle of foe road,” I instructed “Stop foe 
traffic. I want to cross." He looked at me incredulously. *T 
can’t do that," he said sheepishly. “I’m afraid of foe big 
buses." Suddenly be recovered bis composure and ex- 
tracted a nuzzled notebook from his back pocket. *T am 
not here to direct foe traffic, I am a parking policeman,", 
he declared with as much dignity as be could muster; 
whereupon he moved away, leaving me to foe dangerous 
business of seeing myself across for foe third time that 
day. Only when I was safely on foe other side once more 
did 1 remember feat I bad never seen one of those little 
white stickers gracing any of the windows of foe dozens 
of cars illegally parked cm this particular street. 

Fayza Hassan 



9. Supersonic transport, abb. 

(3) . 

10. Granted; licensed (9) 

11. Pain (4) 

12. Ady. of interrogation (4) 

13. Motorway (4) 

21. Hail! (3) 

22. Locality (4) - 

24. Lords-and-ladies plant 

(4) •• . 

25_ More vile (5) 

26. Felony; depravity (5) 

27. Finger (5) • • 

29. Refuse of pressed grapes, - 

pt«5) * 

31. Eptepoem(S) 

32. Child's muse (5) 

33. Poker stakes (5) ; 


35. Abolition (9) 

37. Part of a stocking (9) 

39. Taveriis (4) 

42. Geological times (4) | 

46.. Trying experience (6) 

47. Part of 27 down (3) 

51. Feathered shaft (5) 

52. Applaud (4) 

53. City on the Tiber (4) 

53; Certify (4) * 

55. Pertaining to a continent 
(4) 

56. Stiff-necked ( 4 ) 

57. Wise men of the" Fast 
(4)" . 

58. Frosts (4) 

59. Dribble (4) 

61. By (3) 
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While a sense of the past is restored in Giza, elsewhere the city’s modem architectural masterpieces are being demolished 


Those who still fee! a shiver nm 
op their spine when, they listen to 
Majnun Laiia will no longer have 
to rely solely on the powers of 
their imagination: not only will 
they have the chance to wander 
around Ahmed Shanqi’s bedroom, 
office and library, but they will 
have access to every article and 
book ever written on, the great 
poet. Last week Mrs Mubarak pre- 
sided at the inauguration cer- 
emony of the Ahmed ftfahKp Mu- 
seum, just next door to the 
recently opened Mahmoud TChaKi 
Museum, Both bouses have been 
renovated with a view to- pro- 
viding new spaces where ait afi- 
cionados ’'can meet and browse; 
both are furnished arith an eye to 
thefr original occtq>aU& 

The_Mimstzy of Culture took the 
initiative of conve rtin g Shanqi’s 
bouse into a cultural centre, ha the 
words of Minister of Culture F&- 
rouk Hosm, renovating the former 
Shauqi residence was an essential 
step towards reviving toe cultural 
atmosphere in which toe poet 
moved. Such renovation efforts 
are also aimed at encouraging toe 
young generation ! of writes, 
painters and ( Ere ctors to interact in spaces 
Twirft infij ^ ning than Itw cultural forums 
currently available — mainly coffee shops 
and art galleries. Attached to toe iwimmii 
is a criticism imd creativity centre, which, 
includes woikshops- where writes of short 
stories, novels,' poetry and criticism can 
meet regularly, discuss their ideas and 
meet with prominent writers. The centre; 
also features units devoted to seminars, ex- . 
pcrimental ‘ works, documentary film- 
making and plastic aits, as well as a library 
and a music writ According to Dr GhaE‘ 
Shukri, prominent critic and toe head of 
toe centre^ toe wodeshbps and various units, 
are a means of linking E gyptian cultural 
activity with' new global artistic trends. " 
The centre will also help to revive toe cul- 
tural atmosphere throughout Egypt by co- 
ordinating activi ties with cultural palaces 
in toe (Efferent govemorates. 

But the renovation of toe Ahmed Shauq i 
house is also part of a c urr e nt trend — as 
yet relatively tentative — towards toe pres- 
ervation of nineteenth and early twentieth^ 
century architecture in Egypt. Built in 
1869, the house reflects toe TtaHanate ar- 
chitecture popular in 19th-century Cairo: 



A 


l view from within 


It took more than seven 
years to restore, but now 
budding writers and 
composers — as well as the 
less inspired — can enjoy 
wandering through the rooms 
where the prince of poets 
read, wrote and dreamed* 
writes Ranla Khaltaf * 



photo: Jlhan Ammar 


.high gates, grand arches and Roman col- 
umns, which overwhelm with a sense of 
toe past. To add to toe sense of “being 
: that”, visitors- can contemplate toe chair 
.in which Shauqi sat to write his imm ortal 
- poetry, a chaise-longue (where be awaited 
inspiration, perhaps?), or ins brass four- 
poster. Aficionados can also pause in toe. 
Toom where Shauqi died in 1932. That 
night, he summoned a servant before jc- 
*• tiring and asked that his relatives gatoei " 
he felt death approaching. His daughter 
and two sons are still very present: their 
pictures hang on walls throughout the 
house. The drawing room is Louis XVI; 
bntKhariiga, the poet's wife, preferred Ot- 
toman trappings for her quartets.' The con- 
cern she lavished upon her surroundings is 
evident in the tapestry hangings, engraved 
verses from toe Qur’an and elaborately 
carved columns and arches. - 
Although he worked at toe palace, Shau- 
qi could not bar ceremonial regalia, and 
obtained toe special permission of Khe- 
dive Abbas to attend ceremonies in or- 
dinary garb. But his sense of splendour, al- 
though it did not extend to his personal 
dress, is distinct in his surroundings. Al- 


though more than fifty years have passed 
since his death, renovation works have 
succeeded in preserving toe style Shauqi 
and his wife had created, to’such an extent 
that toe poet seems on toe verge of pop- 
ping his head around toe door. In his of- 
fice, rows of rare tames reveal his inter- 
ests: history, religion,, philosophy, fine 
arts, and literature. Unfortunately, toe 
poet's own collection of books are not 
available for visitors’ leisurely perusal. In- 
stead, two rooms on the first floor have 
been converted into a library where works 
on Rfamqr other classic poets of toe 
19th century axe arranged. 

The room in which Mobamed Abdel- 
Wahab used to live has been similarly con- 
verted according to the spirit of its former 
occupant — it is now a hall where one can 
listen to the compositions of Abdd- 
Wahab or Shauqi and summon up the vi- 
rion of toe two giants, toiling away in toe 
very «me place. Some of Shauqi 's man u- 
sc rip ts are exhibited in another room. 


while further on. the poet's medals are dis- 
played, as are toe gifts presented him 
when he was decreed Prince of Posts on 
29 April 1927. 

The renovation work, and plans io trans- 
form the house into a cultural complex, 
started in 1989. Bui the story goes back to 
1973, when toe late president. Anwar El- 
Sariat. issued a decree of purchase for 
LE85.000. affiliating the house to the Min- 
istry of Culture. In' 1977. the Shauqi res- 
idence was opened to toe public, but was 
closed a gain for extensive renovation in 
1989, due to problems in toe sewage sys- 
tem. Ideas for ways in which to expand toe 
activities now offered abound: Inam Abu 
Mandour, toe new museum's manager, 
suggests that toe museum should be listed 
in tourist guides in order to attract a wider 
audience, especially among tourists from 
toe Gulf countries. She also suggests that 
an annual poetry competition be arranged 
on the level of toe Arab world. 

Hamdi Khalifa, bead of toe engineering 


sector at toe National Centre of Plastic 
Arts, said that the house's unique dimen- 
sions were taken into consideration dur- 
ing restoration of the interior in order to 
properly convey the atmosphere of the 
poet's life and surroundings. Ahmed 
Nawar, head of toe National Centre for 
Plastic Arts, pointed out that the Ministry 
of Culture has undertaken a promising 
plan aiming at preserving toe histoiy of 
national figures by converting their hous- 
es into museums. The plan en tails re- 
storing toe bouses of the national leader 
Saad Zaghloui, painters Mahmoud Said 
and Effat Nagi, and writer and critic Taha 
Hussein. The uniqueness of such mu- 
seums is that they also serve as cultural 
compounds, providing foci for cultural 
activities. In his capacity as the head of 
museums sector at the Higher Council for 
Antiquities, Nawar added that a com- 
prehensive project is underway, at a total 
cost of LE332 million, aimed at es- 
tablishing a host of museums which may 


Last breath 
of history 

Modem Cairo’s architectural history is being erased, writes 
Dina Ezzat, and conservation efforts are practically nil 


Architecture is a city’s fiviog memory. Un- 
fortunately, during the past 25 years, Cairo’s mem- 
ory has slowly been burning in an inferno of de- 
struction. Critics complain that efforts to conserve 
toe remains, so for spared from the boulders of 
demolition, are all but nonrexistent. 

Architectural masterpieces erected in the late 
19th and early 20to centuries far Cairo dwellers by 
such modem renowned architects as Gennany’s Ju- 
lius Grantz, Fiance's De Curd Del Rosso, Italy’s 
Antoine Lasciac, Belgium’s Ernest Jaspar and 
Egypt’s Mustafa Fabmi Pasha have been con- 
sistently demolished since the 1970s. Exquisite pal- 
aces, villas and three-floor apartment braidings 
were replaced with new high-rise braidings that 
lack the most elementary aesthetic values. - 
Many masterpieces of Cairo’s last golden era of 
architecture were built during the reign . of Khedive 
Ismail from 1863-1879. These included tire old op- 
era house, which burned down in 1971, and the Ge- 
zira Palace — now toe centrepiece between the 
twin towers of toe Marriott Hotel Is m a il buOt his 
city in the heart of Cairo, bordered by El-Ezbekiya 
gardens and Abdin Palace to toe east, the Nile to 
the west, 26th of July Street to toe north and the 
People’s Assembly to the south. The last phase of 
this era was toe construction of Hetiopofis, started 
by the Baron Empin at toe turn of this century. 
Throughout the 1930s, the Baron’s city was en- 
larged by dedicated architects whose last testimoni- 
als still stand at El-Ismaliya Square. 

Responding to toe concern of local architects 
over the cancerous destruction of toe city’s m ode m 
landmawfat, Cairo govexnorate recently issued a de- 
cree stipulating that all apartment bmlrfings with a 
distinct architectural style should only be de- 
molished if they are in danger of c ollap se. Pre- 
viously, a similar decree was issued with the pur- 
pose of preserving Cairo’s villas and palaces. 

But worried architects argue that such decrees are 
amply useless. “A decree does not have a binding 
legal nature. It is not a law,” said Salah Zaki, vice 
president of toe International Union of Architects. 
“Look at die number of braidings that have been, 
knocked down since both decrees were issued — 
decrees are not the way out of this problem,” said 
arttoitect-decorateffiAyman El-QashtL 
Indeed, Cairo Governorate officials admit that at 
least one investor, tras granted a d e m olitio n permit - 
for an old apartment braiding since toe second de- 
cree was issued some three months ago. Architects 
claim that at least a dozen villas were d e molished 
since the governorate announced its first deace for 
residential buildings some three years ago- 
“There ate so many ways of getting around those 
decrees," EI-Qashti said. In a typical scenario, an 
investor interested in making Inge profits, would 
fraudulently obtain a certificate declaring tire braid- 
ing unsafe. “Alternatively the owner would damage ; 
tiw building, leaving it to collapse,” El-Qashti add- - 

ed. • 

Concerned officials interpret toe decrees on toe 
preservation of Cairo's modem architectural her- 
itage to mean that not every building with “an old- 
fashioned style” should be saved According to. Rif- . 
oi El-Qadu chairperson of toe Committee of Archj- 
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serve to acquaint people, “and es- 
pecially toe younger generation, 
with toe national figures whoicon- 
tributed to the development of our 
society." 

This plan could avoid that de- 
cisions like toe one to destroy Um 
Kulthum’s house (her descendants 
had it razed and a tower erected in 
its place), an issue which raised 
much controversy. Intellectuals 
and artists argued that it was the re- 
sponsibility of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture to preserve the heritage of fig- 
ures who, like Um Kuhhum, carry 
eno rmo us symbolic weight in the 
national consciousness. Nawar 
commented that, while he was not 
in charge when that incident oc- 
curred, artists have now become 
far more aware than previously of 
the importance of donating their 
properties to the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. 

So toe renovation of the Sbiauqi 
residence seems to be part of a 
gradually accelerating trend. The 
Mobamed Nagi (1888-1956) mu- 
seum, first established in the early 
1960s, a few years after the paint- 
er’s death, was recently re-opened 
on the site of the artist's atelier on 
the Cairo- Alexandria highway. Restora- 
tion work, which began in 1990, included 
extending the building and developing the 
site. The museum includes two spacious 
halls where 450 sketches, 79 paintings 
and 38 photos belonging to the painter 
and his family are exhibited. In an effort 
to recreate some of the original at- 
mosphere, Nagj’s paintbrushes are also on 
display, as are sane of toe medals and 
awards he received. Attached to the mu- 
seum is a small library where the painter's 
personal collection of art books is housed. 
A workshop in applied art and patntmg 
for children will be organised under the 
museum's auspices; other activities in- 
clude an annual seminar on Mohamed 
Nagi himself. 'The activities are not 
enough. But the problem is that the mu- 
seum is located for from toe centre of 
town,” says manager Ali Ghoneim. Stu- 
dents from nearby schools provide the 
bulk of the visitors, he added. Hopefully, 
distance should not prove too great a de- 
terrent; and the Shauqi residence, located 
in the midst of toe hubbub, yet facing the 
calm of the Nile, is a pleasant alternative 
in the meantime. 
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words, 

considered umqite > .. , 

Salab I chairperson of the theatre ror me . 
Revival <rf tbelslaxmc-Antoitectii^ says 

*e decrees do not offer s holistic salvation scheme 


for die problem at hand: “They simply 
fell short of properly diagnosing and ad- 
dressing the ailment-” 

According to Lamie, who is re- 
sponsible for tiie restoration of a long 
fist of historic buildings, the problem is 
both the decreasing value of and de- 
caying environment around these build- 
ings. The potential profits from a single 
apartment in Zamalek or Heliopolis is 
certainty enough to make any landlord 
forget about toe architectural value of 
an old building that could be replaced 
by a budding with 30 apartments. 

“Just by knodking down the building 
and selling the a landlord could 
make a fortune,” said El-Qashti. The 
run-down infrastructure in some parts of 
toe city only exacerbates the condition 
of the neglected buildings. Meanwhile, 
the .miserably infinitesimal low rents 
most landlords get mean that even the 
most culturally-conscious landlord 
would not hesitate to compromise archi- 
tectural value for profit 

Tt is like a bus naming down a hill 
without any brakes," said one alarmed 
downtown Cairo resident According to 
his testimony, before and after World 
War II “Cairo looked like Rome. It was 
as beautiful as Paris. What is happening 
now is murderous." 

The golden age of Cairo witnessed toe 
construction of eclectic types of archi- 
tecture. These included the highly- 
omate Baroque style, the multi-arched 
Gothic, the fine-lined Art Nouveau and 
. toe simple-geometric Art Deco. 

Most buildings constructed during this 
time also bad both overt and covert fines 
of Islamic architecture. “This is es- 
pecially evident in the years between 
1900 mid 1952,” said architect Hind Na- 
dim. “It was a period that witnessed a 
reaction against Westernisation in gen- 
eral and this was reflected in die archi- 
tectural styles of tiie time". Nadim con- 
firms that it was specifically the 
Mameluke style of architecture that was 
recaptured in the braidings of the early 
decades of the century. However, given 
that architects wen then building for 
more modern functions, their revival of 
tiie Mameluke style was primarily dec- 
orative. “The Mamelukes tod not have 
banks; so when architects built banks in 
toe 1920s, they had to borrow the plans 
of the West and re-introduce the facades 
of the Mameluke buildings,” she said. 

The large variety of architectural 
styles of Cairo mak es die city similar to 
a museum which helps any architect ap- 
preciate the different schools of design,” 
said Hossam Seif EKYazal, professor of the history 
of architecture az Helwan university. Tt is such a 
pity to let them fell into disrepair when you know 
you cannot build anything like them,” he lamented. 

The high calibre of masons and craftsmen who 
constructed these sophisticated buildings is now ex- 
tinct, making these treasures irreplaceable. Massive 
budget problems are anqifacr handicap. “A plain 
four-floor building with two apartments on each 
floor on a lot of 400 square metres may cost 



He end of the golden era: «•*« Cairo's past escape the invasion of the tower-blocks? 


LE650,000. The cost would rise to LEI million at 
least if toe arc hi tect were to construct a building of 
tiie Art Deco or Ait Nouveau variety," EI-Qashti 
said. Architects agree that nobody would be willing 
to spend that much money 
“Every time a braiding is knocked down, a part of 
Cairo's history is lost forever," Zaki said. Stylish 
building in Cairo gradually came to a hah after the 
1952 Revolution. While some blame the revolution 
for inhibiting the further development of archi- 


tectural style, others believe that the Republican re- 
gime was too busy building toe modem state and 
securing national territories to worry about con- 
smicting nice villas for the rich. According to La- 
urie, “The bottom line is that conservation should 
be quick and unequivocal.’* 

The first step towards conservation is to immedi- 
ately halt destruction. “There has to be a law that 
makes it commercially unprofitable for a landlord 
to replace these buildings with high-rises and sky- 


scrapers. This can only be accomplished 
through levying large demolition fees,". -El- 
Qashti suggested. Meanwhile, landlords 
should be given alternative money-making 
channels. 

“For instance, if the government asks a land- 
lord not to demolish an architectural mas- 
terpiece, it must compensate him with a piece 
of land outside of the architecture-protected 
zone where he can build a new bunding to 
make money," said Zaki. 

But it is not enough to simply stop the .de- 
struction — maintenance is equally crucial 
“There is no point in suggesting that toe gov- 
ernment should do this, because it is econom- 
ically impossible,” Lamie said. “What we need 
is a conservation fund for these braiding^ It 
should be within the jurisdiction of this fund to 
raise the money needed and provide technical 
aid for the restoration of these buildings." 

“Even if a fund is too difficult to launch, then 
at least there has to be a consultative committee 
of some sort," El-Qashti su gg ested. The main 
purpose of this committee should be to guide 
any restoration work. “Take the example of 
-buildings in Heliopolis that were given a face- 
lift when the ground floor was bought by chain 
restaurants or retail stores — toe final result 
looks as visually disturbing as a badly-iced 
cake." El-Qashti criticised 
These complaints are not new. Previous ef- 
forts to start a fund or a committee have been 
lost in a maze of bureaucratic handicaps that 
would deter even tiie most enthusiastic con- 
servationist from trying again. And many wor- 
ry that without the proper government- 
delegated authority, such a body would be just 
another incapacitated non-governmental organ- 
isation. 

Such factors prompt architects to emphasise 
the supreme importance of documentation. Tf 
you know you are going to lose it, then the 
least you could do is to document it,” El-Qashti 
said So far toe most serious documentation ef- 
fort has been made by the Architecture De- 
partment at AJ-Azhar University. Zaki, 'foe 
head of the department, pushes bis post- 
graduate students to work hard on cataloguing 
toe remainder of the city's architectural her- 
itage. “We started some three years ago. And 
so far we have only managed to document SO 
buildings. But we believe that there are at least 
some 5,000 buildings in Cairo that need doc- 
umentation before they are levelled," Zaki said. 

Documentation must include the method and 
date of construction, toe original plan and style 
of the building, toe history of restoratioiL.and 
facade treatment in cases of renovation. It also 
must provide some practical information about 
the name of the owner and toe history of r foe 
building. "This is not an easy task. It takes time 
■ and money to get this work done, but most,of 
all, it takes much effort to convince landlords 
and tenants to give this kind of information,” Zaki 

explained. 7 

The architectural topography of Cairo is ehangjp g 
by toe hour. The city's population in die good old 
days of Khedive Ismail was 600,000. Today, the 
mega-city and its suburbs house some 20 millin g 
people. Even toe most optimistic architects believe 
that it won't be long before every architectural 
treasure becomes a new apartment building devoid 
of any aesthetic value. 
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Complementary Lines: 


crow 
and metal 
clanks 

Once again Helen Miles and 
Jarosfaw Dobrowofsfcy take to the 
streets, this time to describe a mod- 
est medieval monument 


■ After a visit to the towering complexes of Qalawoun and 

- Barquq, the School of AmirMithqal, sketched _here, 

. seems like a homely affair. It is entered by a flight of 

- ■ stairs at the end of a side street off MuezzLiddm Allah 
i Street in Islamic Cairo. This is because die school, built 

- in the 14th century to propagate the tenets of the Sbafi’i 
rite, is suspended — for reasons best known to itself — 
over a tunnelled alley. 

Anyway. Mithqal was a humbler man than the Hues of 
Qalawoun and Barquq — a mere eunuch in the royal house- 
hold of MohamedAl-Nasir's daughter. Princess Talar El- 
?’ Hegaziya, whose job was to tutor the young Mamelukes in 
^ ■ the ways of warfare and leadership. The building has a 
- cosy, sfttmg-room feel to it Tbe wooden ceilings beneath 
.... the inset second-storey students ’ rooms are painted in soft 
’• Art Deco colours. Their windows are screened with mash- 
rabfya (wooden latticework), the doors leading upstairs are 
of thick cedarwood strengthened with brass strips. 

. The sounds of cocks crowing and the rhythmic clank of 
metal workers drift in from the street, making the outside 
; world closer and more immediate than is felt in the larger, 
grander edifices whose walls insulate and isolate. 

The building has twice been restored in recent years 
. — once by the French Committee to Conserve Arab 
Art Monuments at the beginning of this century, and 
again by the G er ma n Archaeological Institute in the 
1970s. The latterleft & plaque to that effect in die eo- 
tranceway. 

Today, the monument represents a mixture of not so 
genteel decay and medieval kitsch. The shards of colour 
” 'from the stained glass windows are as bright as fair- 
ground lights, but the plaster walls are stained and 
~ chipped- - 

The coloured marble patterns on the mihraab (prayer 
niche) almost come to life in one of those optical Ulu- 

• sions: if you stare at them long enough, they will produce 
■ ^ shapes and figures. On the other hand, the shallow cov- 

* ered area opposite the sanctuary still looks like a building 
site with broken pavings and labourer’s tools scattered 

'around. 

You can reach the School of AmirMithqal by taking a 
right at the second alley after the Barquq complex. It is im- 
mediately recognisable on your right by the tunnel and stairs. 
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J*aw EfgiEftiz: 


AS CHRISTIANS in tfte West celebrate Easter next 
Sunday, Copts In Egypt will mark Palm SuiNfaftr: 
the day Jesus entered Jerusalem riding a donkey 
and was cheered by frond-waving followers, : 
according to the New Testament. Egypthm Copts ~ 
will celebrate their own Easter on 14 April. Y YiY 
Differences between calendars explain why '"yyt 
W estern Christians and Copts celebrate Jesus* Y Y 
resurrection one week apart. 

This early 19th century oBI painting of the - 
crucHixIon of Jesus, by an unknown artist, is now 
on display at the Coptic Museum in Cairo. PoHee V 
confiscated the painting in Rafah in 1992 from a 
Palestinian who was trying to smuggle it out of . 
the country. After restoration work was carried m ‘" 
out, it was exhibited at a museum in Zagazig, 
capital of Sharqiya Govemorate and finally 
tra nsferred to its present location early this . 
month. 

The painting measures 148 x255cm~ • . , 


Seasonal sale at bourse 


Tourism companies marketed Egypt at the 30th International Tourist 
Exchange in Berlin from March 9-13. Sherine Nasr tallied up the results 


The International Tourist Exchange is reputedly 
’ the most important event in the business. Tbe pur- 
pose: for the private sector to sell Egypt to tourists 
and fill up vacancies for the winter of 1996. 

Tbe bourse has gained popularity since its debut 
in 1966. when Egypt was one of the five par- 
ticipating countries. This year, it accommodated no 
less than 5,237 exhibitors representing 174 coun- 
tries and hosting 120,000 visitors, who sbutded be- 
tween the pavilions by bus. 

; ; The Egyptian pavilion stretched over a 564sq. m. 
area to accommodate 39 exhibitors, among whom 
were the major hotels, a number of Nile cruisers 
and 19 private tourist companies. 

• -“M is a very useful event for those involved in 
'the tourist business,” said Nadia Lamie of 


Amenophis Tours. In 1995, SI per cent of the 
visitors to the exchange bought packages during 
tbe event Moreover, 50 per cent of the par- 
ticipating companies, including Egyptian travel 
agencies, managed to sign contracts for more 
packages. 

According to Dr Farid El-Qadi, a regular par- 
ticipant since 1973, what matters most are not the 
contracts signed on site, but rather the opportunity 
to meet with worldwide peers m the tourism in- 
dustry. "The more contacts a tourist company can 
make, the more business it is likely to do during 
the year,” he said. 

Nadia Lamie explained that EgyptAir, inter- 
national hotels and private sector companies col- 
laborate to produce the best offers. "The company 


that managed to provide the cheapest prices and 
the best programme bad the lion's share of prof- 
its." she said, reporting that EgyptAir offered a 5 
per cent discount on its domestic flights for those 
who purchased Egypt tour packages. The discount 
granted to tour operators selling Egypt abroad was 
even greater. 

An ideal package included an eight-night tour — 1 
three in Cairo and the rest in Luxor, Aswan and 
die Red Sea area. Considerable care was also given 
to promoting desert safaris in Sinai to German ad- 
venture travellers. 

This year's statistics also revealed that 25 per 
cent of holiday makers in Germany have developed 
a strong tendency towards culture tourism and 
sightseeing. “This means that Egypt’s share of Ger- 


man travellers will increase further ” said El-Qadi. 

Environmental issues ranked high in the market's 
agenda this year. “Environment was actually the 
cornerstone of tbe market’s programme,” said El- 
Qadi. For two days, seminars were dedicated to 
discussing die impact tourism'has on tbe environ- 
ment, the role tourist sectors can. play to preserve it 
and tbe means to reduce tourist density in some en- 
vironmentally endangered sites. “This is the real 
challenge set before Egypt now, namely, to strictly 
preserve its natural and historical heritage,” said 
El-Qadi. 

At die exchange, the Ministry -of Tourism tar- 
geted the main markets that export tourists to 
Egypt Germany, England, Italy, France, the US 
and Japan. The Egyptian Tourist Authority distrib- 


uted a brochure on Egypt is seven different lan- 
guages. " ’ • • . 

The Egyptian wing was designed to ac- 
commodate huge Pharaonic replicas. The daily 
Beriin Morning Post reported that “Residents of 
Berlin and their guests were spellbound by the 
Egyptian kings. Visitora of foe market and vacation 
seekers sought travel brochures and small gifts." 
Large slides depicting different Egyptian cultures 

— Pharaonic, Graeco-Roman, Coptic and Islamic 

— decorated the wing. A group of German uni- 
versity students, dressed in /Pharaonic costumes, 
played music in front of the wing. On-site pro- 
motional campaigns included a fdkloric per- 
formance by an Egyptian dance troupe and free 
open buffets, courtesy of the exhibiting hotels. 
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H A group of deaf tourists from Germany might not 

U Nil S have been able to hear about the wonders of 

m m ** Egypt, but with a little indulgence, a tour guide 

in silence helped them out. Rehab Saad lent him an ear 


During the day. tour guide Ziad Anwar 
faced the sun. In closed areas and at 
night, be tit his mouth with a torch. 

The tourists asked him to shave off his 
moustache. They would then be able to 
read his lips with ease. He did. 

This was 25-year-old Anwar's first 
such experience. “Dealing with any hand- 
icapped tourist is diffiedt,” he says. “It 
requires a lot of preparation and a special 
way of dealing.” 

Twenty-five deaf German tourists spent 
two weeks trav- 


‘Tbey couldn't hear me so I ran after 
them and tapped them on their shoul- 
ders," he recalls, and he directed them to 
the rest of tbe group. 

During the group's climb up Mount Si- 
nai. Anwar hired someone to walk at the 
front while he remained behind, making 
sure the group stuck together. 

These are among the preparations made 
by Anwar who had once before hosted a 
group of blind tourists. They, in turn, had 
taught him about the importance of using 






riling through Cai- 
ro. Giza, Luxor, 

Aswan and Sinai 
and Ziad Anwar 
was their guide. 

Organised by a 
Goman associa- 
tion for tbe deaf, 
the group was 

made up of people 
who had once 
been able to hear. 

Knowing that he 
wouldn't be easily 
understood. An- 
war printed a 
booklet describing 
the monuments 
and places they 

would visit, and , 
distributed ft on ' 
the first day of 
their trip. *T also 
bad to talk slowly 
in German, clearly 
and in simple lan- 
guage,” he says. 

Bur be wasn't on 
his own: the 

group's tour leader 
from Germany as- 
sisted Anwar in | 
his task, trans- 
lating his words Deaf tourists travelled throughout Egypt 

into sign language. 
and some of the 

tourists wore hearing-aids. vivid, detailed, \ 

In die mornings, Anwar and the tour each site. “Patienc 
leader would go door-to-door, with the dealing with han 
help of master keys, “because they could stresses, 
not hear tbe wake-up call,” he says. Anwar was not i 

Crowds also presented s problem. group of deaf tout 
Once, some of tbe tourists got dispersed: some myths of his 
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vivid, detailed, verbal descriptions of 
each site. “Patience is tbe keyword when 
dealing with handicapped people,” he 
stresses. 

Anwar was not entirely savvy with the 
group of deaf tourists, however, and bad 
some myths of his own to break. On die 


group’s Luxor-Aswan cruise, he drought 
they wouldn't enjoy the galabiya party 
because they wouldn't be able to bear the 
music. But they danced from beginning to 
end, movi ng to the vibrations their bodies 
felt as loudspeakers blared the music. 

And then there were same mis- 
understandings that were just laughed off: 
when die group stood at the gates of Med- 
ina Habu on die west bank of the Nile in 
Luxor, Anwar said the word “Habu”. 
Someone responded, “Oh, we'll have 
some,” referring, 
rather, to “ham- 
.- burgers” 

But he does feel 
that he’s developed 
a certain knack with 
tourists who require 
a differ e nt type of 
totar and be has no- 
l deed some sur- 
prising differences. 
On the normal tour, 
he says, tbe bus is 
always quiet and foe 
guide does foe talk- 
ing. Id the case of 
die deaf group, he 
says, “The guide 
doesn’t talk at all 
and tbe tourists chat 
with one another 
(by moving their 
lips and uttering 
sounds in the pro- 
cess). They speak in 
very loud voices . 
and the bus starts to 
resemble a' mar- 
ketplace.” 

Tourism for -foe 
disabled is not yet 
developed in Egypt 
but Anwar feels that 
it has great po- 
tential. He suggests 
■MIHH that specially 

- trained tour guides, 
documentary films, photos, video tapes 
and other aides be node available to tour 
guides l Her himself 

Now, if there are any disabled people in 
groups, be feels “an affinity towards 
them” and tries to make their trip even' 
mare enjoyable than mi g h t be expected. 


Monuments for (restoration 

FINLAND has offered foe Supreme Council of Antiquities 
LEI 1 million to survey Egypt’s ancient sites. Part or the grant 
is earmarked for foe registration ofancient sites and foe 
production of a restoration plan. • 

Luxor Investments . 

MAJOR projects, will soon-make their debut in Luxor at a 
cost of 5475 million. They include a 575 million “fun bouse”' 
stretching over 250 feddans and several casinos at a cost of 
$100 million. Also. on foe list of investments is a medical spa 
for businessmen, a tourist village for foe disabled and one for 
foe display of Pharaonic, Nubian. Bedouin and agricultural 
life. Finally, golf enthusiasts will be able, to practice their 
strokes on a 2 50 feddan stretch of greenery. 


The British Airways theatre at foe Nile Hilton presents 
76, 77& 78of April T996 
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Ruud’s soccer blues 


One thing the Egyptian national soccer team are good at is frustrating their fans, writes 
Ahmed El-Said. And it was business as usual at the International Emirates tournament 


The arrival of the controversial Ruud 
Kroll as bead coach of die national team 
revived Egyptian- dreams of football glo- 
ry* But dreams, of course, don’t always 
come true, and the dreary lita n y of fail ore 
continues unabated. Weeks alter their 
enormous defeat by Zambia in the Af- 
rican Nations Cup, Egypt was upset once 
again in the friendly In fe rr yiti rmal Fmi . 
rates tournament, a competition which 
they won. in 1994. 

In three game$^ Egypt scored only one 


- goal and conceded three. Their fete was 
probably sealed by the loss of a crucial 
-first match against Morocco by two goals. 
Stunned by defeat and their opponent’s su- 
perior strength, the team could not figure 
out a way of making a comeback. And 
where was Mr Kroll in all this? According 
to his. words of wisdom vis 4 vis the team’s 
prospects — “Do not expect results for my 
team until 1998” — we really shouldn't be 
surprised at their poor performance. But 
bear in mind feat the Egyptian federation 


pays a monthly cheque of $23,000 to fee 
dutchman, who in return promises ab- 
solutely nothing — at least not for two 
years. 

The match , against Morocco was really 
all over in the 1 1th when Lamxush 

drove a powerful free lack info the back of 
the Egyptian net. For more than an hour fee 
Egyptian players ran after the ball, but 
were unable to stop the Moroccans from 
adding another goal, which they did with 
considerable ease. 


Meanwhile, the UAE was enchanting its 
home supporters wife a comfortable 3-2 
victory against the powerful Koreans. And 
in their second match, fee UAE played a 
very physical game to stop the Egyptians. 
Locking in experience and confidence, and 
stunned by fee heavy rain, Egypt kept pos- 
session for much of the time, but could not 
maintain the necessary concentration to 
convert possession into a goal. As fee final 
minutes approached, Hossam Has son, fee 
Egyptian captain, produced one of his fa- 


mous fights to force fee referee to end fee 
game four minutes before time. 

The Koreans then played an excellent 
match against Morocco, rich in technique, 
tactics and goals (two for each side). Wife 
only one pomt from two gomes, fee Egyp- 
tians were desperate for a victory by now. 
But their next opponents were Korea, and 
the strong Korean team were not about to 
let that happen. For more than an hour fee 
Egyptian stokers failed to produce magic. 
The Koreans meanwhile found fee net four 


times, but fee goals were disallowed as 
offside by fee Japanese referee. Then, 
two minutes before toe end, Egypt bad its 
glimpse of glory as Ahmed Abdel- 
Moneim added his name to the score 
sheet wife Egypt's only goaL The thrill 
was short-lived, la 30 seconds the Ko- 
reans replied wife an equaliser, and fee 
match ended in a draw. 

In fee final match, UAE snatched a well 
deserved victory against Morocco to con- 
solidate their rightful claim to fee trophy. 



Making waves 


The price of success, says Ismail El-Rawi, is commitment Over 50 years of diving, 
coaching and winning, writes Nashwa Abdel-Tawab, haven’t proven him wrong 


For a diver, making a splash upon entering fee pool 
is one of fee most fatal mistakes he can make. Yet 
Ismail El-Rawi, at the bright of his career, did just 
tint — and became famous for it After one year of 
training, at age 17, El-Rawi won fee School Cham- 
pionship and the Junior Championship and then 
went on to to join the AhliClub’s diving team in- 
stead of fee one at his school, the Fouad I High 
School. 

Ei-Rawi’s first accomplishments took place in 
1946, just before tire start of Egypt’s golden age of 
diving. These first sure-footed steps into diving 
fame coincided with those of several high-diving 
giants like Raouf Abul-Seoud, Ismafi Ramzi and 
Kama! Ali H as sa n , all medalists in the 1948 Olym- 
pic But it was from 1951 to 1959 feat 

Egypt trriy achieved prominence in the world of 
diving. Ahmed Kamal Ali won the gold medal in 
the 1951 Mediterranean Championship, Ahmed Far 
thi Shahad won fee grid in the same competition in . 
1955. Ali MoMb succeeded them in 1959. All of 
these divers, along wife Mostafa Hassan, won med- 
als in the 1951, 1955, and 1959 Olympic Games. 

For an aspiring young diver Idee El-Rawi, this 
was all the incentive that was required. Til never 
forget the first school medal 1 ever won in diving,” 


he recalled. “It was given to me by King Farouk. I 
can still feel with the same intensity fee pride I felt 
upon receiving it from him. In many ways, this was 
what helped me to decide to make diving an in- 
tegral part of my life.” 

It was all uphill for El-Rawi after the initial vie- ' 
tones. He won the 10m high-dive competition in 
the World University Championship in 1955 while 
in his last year of study in pharmacy scbooL That 
day, however, proved to be a turning point in his 
life. Troubled by fee fact that be wanted to pursue 
his diving career and embark on one in pharmacy, 
El-Rawi opted for the latter, making the University 
Championship his first and last international com- 
petition. 

For the next 10 years, his love for the -sport led 
him to compete in local competitions wfaule pur- 
suing his career in pharmacy. Careers, however, 
have a strange way of choosing you instead -of you 
choosing than. This was die case with El-Rawi 
Dissatisfied wife the local competitions, in 1966, 
when he was selected to coach the national and mil- 
itary diving teams, be jumped at the offer and held 
tins post until 1978. 

“1 loved the idea of making champions out of 
young divers,” he stressed. Loving something, how- 


ever, is not always enough to make it flourish. But 
couple love for a sport wife skill and what you have 
is a prescription for success. From 1966 to 1972, 
under El-Rawi ’s tutelage, the military diving team 
cleaned up in four consecutive Military World 
Cups. Some of fee divers, who trained under El- 
Rawi, such as Wagih Abul-Seoud and Ahmed Has- 
san, went on to have extremely successful diving 
careers, winning medal after medal in variuos inter- 
national swimming and diving competitions. 

Behind every successful athlete or coach is yet an- 
other athlete or coach. So who does El-Rawi look 
up to? “Farid Semeika,” he replies wife no hesita- 
tion. “He was the one who introduced diving to 
Egypt He lived in the US, bin came back to Egypt 
to represent it in the 1928 Olympic Games, and won 
fee gold.” 

El-Rawi is now waxing poetic, recalling his own 
past and how he, too. was a diving pioneer in Egypt. 
“Semeika formed Egypt’s first diving team and I 
founded fee Zamalek club's first diving team. His 
philosophy was to produce champions and so is 
mine. He was instrumental in laying fee foundations 
for Egypt’s golden age of diving. I like to think that 
Pm doing something similar,” be stated. 

In more ways than one, he is. While he was 


coaching fee military and national teams, be was se- 
lected to be an international referee. Since 1966, be 
has been judging international and local -competi- 
tions. his latest being the 6th A 11 Africa Games in 
Zimbabwe. The dedication and determination wife 
which be has approached fee task of judging com- 
petitions is equal to his zeal as a diver and a coach. 
Why? “It’s the nature of fee sport,” he says. “Div- 
ing offers both fee divers and the spectators a thrill 
and a measure of self-satisfaction. The divers, once 
they have executed a perfect dive, can't help but be 
satisfied and elated. The spectators are happy to 
have been present to witness the dive and the 
coach’s pride is justified upon seeing all the hours 
of hard work come together in a single, perfect sec- 
ond.” 

That second of perfection, however, takes a tre- 
mendous amount of effort and commitment on the 
part of all involved. As a diver and a coach, El- 
Rawi is well aware of this. "To win, you have to 
work slowly and carefully, but wife a great deal 
of perseverance and discipline," he said. For his 
divers, however, this message is nothing new. 
They have living proof of this creed in the form 
of a 65-year old coach who is still doing back- 
flips off fee high-dive. 


Olympic 

countdown 

Lighting the torch 

THE SYMBOLIC torch of fee 1996 Summer 
•Olympics has been lit in Greece, in a cer- 
emony drawing on ancient tradition. An ac- 
tress dressed in fee costume of an Ancient 
Greek high priestess lit the torch from a flame 
sparked wife a buznished-steel mirror. The 
torch, made partly of Georgia pecan wood, 
was carried by a runner into Athens’ ancient 
>stadium, opening a relay t frwf Usiq for 111 
(fays and ends in Atlanta at fee 19 July open- 
ing ceremony. 

-Si no-American exchange 

US AND Chinese officials have announced a 
landmark p ro gramme to exchange coaches, 
athletic teams and rw^hniwil, scientific and 
medical knowledge. The agreement takes ef- 
fect immediately, but US Olympic Committee 
officials said they did not think fee exchange 
would take place until after the Atlanta 
games. The memorandum of intent was signed 
last Thursday night, on fee first day of a 
three-day trip by Chinese Olympic Committee 
members to the Olympic T rainin g Centre in 
Colorado Springs. It is the first time China's 
top Olympic officials have visited the home 
of fee US Olympic Committee. 

Algerian detained 

LESS than four months before fee summer 
games, fee new chief of Algeria’s Olympic 
committee has been detained on corruption 
charges. Last Monday the Algerian Ministry 
of Justice announced fee arrest and detention 
of Mustafa Berraf a former star basketball 
player. In a statement, officials said Berraf 
was being held in Boufarik, 40km south of 
Algiers, on charges of “diversion and dis- 
sipation”. Algeria boasts of two of fee world's 
top middle-distance runners, Nourredin 
Morceli and Hassiba Boulmecka. Both are top 
contenders for Olympic gold. 

“Ludicrous” lawsuit 

TWO yachtsmen’s lawsuit against fee Aus- 
tralian Yachting Federation (AYF) in an at- 
tempt to bring about their selection for the 
Olympics has been described as “far-fetched 
and ludicrous” by banister Desmond Fagan. 
Fagan was tnatring his final submission in the 
case, in which John Forbes and Darren Bun- 
dock are suing the federation and Fagan's cli- 
ents, Mitch Booth and his partner Andrew 
Landenberger, seeking priority in selection for 
Atlanta. Justice Kim Santow reserved judg- 
ment and said he would make a ruling as soon 
as possible. 

Asia’s soccer tigers 

SOUTH KOREA will go to Atlanta as Asia’s 
number one in soccer, following their 2-1 de- 
feat of Japan in fee finals of Asian qual- 
ifications for the Olympic football tourna- 
ment Saudi Arabia booked fee third place 
after defeating Iraq 1-0. The three teams will 
join five teams from Europe, three each from 
Africa and Central America and two from 
South America. 

Qu runs again 

CHINESE world 1,500m record bolder Qu 
Yunxia is stepping up preparations for fee At- 
lanta Olympics wife the help of coach Ma 
Junren. The 24-year-old, not seen in inter- 
national competitions since fee Asian Games 
in November 1994, was expected to make her 
come-back at the Beijing Ekiden event in Feb- 
ruary. But Ma decided not to eater her, ar- 
guing that she had not reached her top level. 
However, she has been tipped to make a new 
world record in Atlanta. 



Winner 
lose all 


u could have cut the 
losphere in the Ram- 
Hilton’s billiard hall 
fa a knife at around 
e o'clock last Saturday 
■ning, as fee stage was 
for fee final of the 
ddle East qualification 
tches for fee new Pro- 
sional and Amateur 
tod Cup. Around 150 
tin-smoking spectators, 
iked into a room de- 
fied to bold do .mere 
a 65, added to the ten- 
a, as did the fact feat 
UAE and Egypt had 
u more or less neck 
1 neck up to this point 
the cpmpetitioa. The 
£ had a record of oa- 
ten frames, while 

^pt had lost on e, but 

scores of both teams Amr 
* close. 

he mmed out tp be a nau-bitmg 
rafeon, the players taking five hours to 
5 b fee nine frames. With the last cue 
n Egypt’s Maged Shafiq, the absorbed 
nee of fee crowd broke into a victory 
r in celebration of a 6-3 win for Egypt 
Eowever, when toe scores were tallied 
terms of overall points, fee teams 
sreed as tied. It way generally assumed 
the two representatives of the World 
feSStonal Billiards and Snooker As- 
iation (WPBSA), Nigel Oldfield and 


fines up a shot 


Despite their defeat in the finals by Egypt, 
the UAE’s snooker team went on to qual- 
ify for the first Professional and Amateur 
World Cup. Email Afadel-Moeti reports 


00 the lips of many in- 
volved wife snooker was: 
why did toe WPBSA or- 
ganise fee tournament ac- 
cording to the round robin 
system rather than toe usu- 
al ‘best of seven’ formula? 
“We thought this was the 
fairest way to see which 
was fee strongest team,” 
countered Chamberlain, 
who commented that he 
had seen some top quality 
snooker in fee competi- 
tion. 

So the UAE will be 
beading for Thailand and 
the World Cup, with its 
400,000 pounds sterling 
prize money. It will be a 
great opportunity for 
them, and for the qualifier 
from toe Far East zone, to 

ptata UsdHatAtM-mru* 

Steven Hendry and Steve 
Davis. Credit should go to the WPBSA 
for their derision to give amateur players 
from fee Middle East and Far East a 
chance to compete with professionals, and 
for selecting Egypt to host fee qual- 
ifications, a. decision which has been 
widely seen as a gesture of compensation 
for their refusal to allow Egypt to host the 
last world championship. 



Alan Chamberlain, 

would choose the final winner on the 
strength of die final game. But incnmH 
they decided to have ok player from each 
teanx.play another frame. And the outcome 
was in fee UAE’s favour. 

The spectators finally emerged from the 
smoke-filled hall at 2am, slightly less ex- 
hausted than fee players, who -had been 
playing almost continuously for a two-day 
period. When the excitement, and dis- 
appointment, had died down, the question 
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Intellectual fads come and go, and'feW. . ; 
academics swim against the cun^tt Qiit 
although she has not tried to 
tang of her convictions. Issues ar£;i}&£ A; 
labels: she does not like -isms. m ,\ 
Her students know that joumali^ 
everything to do with the nitty-grfte^v^ 
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Her voice was wann over the telephone, suggesting that the tension 
of a first meeting would be quickly overcome by a woman who does 
not stand on ceremony. The impression was belied by her particular- 
ly strong presence. She is tactful, capable of being highly diplomat-, 
ic. but the cutting edge, the glint of steel, is there. She lodes trim — 
younger than the black-and-white photographs published in the 
newspapers fifteen years ago, just after her release fiom tfae wom- 
en's prison in Al-Qroater. 

Abdel-Rahman was arrested in mid-September 1981, charged 
with spying for the Soviet Union, along with un i v e r si ty professors 
Latifa El-Zayyat and Amina Rashid, amnng others. The women 
were members of the Committee for foe Defence of National Cul- 
ture. The m mm i ttpn was formed of prominent intpilpytimis and pub- 
lic figures who opposed foe 1978 Camp David accord wife Israel 
Abdel-Rahman and die others were acquitted after President Said’s 
assassination. 

In prison, she formed close friendships with foe women, especially 
those with whom she shared a pr o gr e s sive orientation. Tilca T-ati-fi* 
El-Zayyat, she kept a diary of what die calls “foe one hundred-day 
ordeal", which she is currently preparing for publication. The ex- 
perience seems to have left her unscathed — if anything, she has 
more self-confidence. 

A professor of journalism and die head of the Journalism De- 
partment at Cairo University's Faculty of Mass Conunumcafion, 
she was the first Egyptian to undwtair* extensive research on Af- 
rican journalism. The impersonality of her office — beige wall- 
to-wall carpeting and leather armchairs — gives nothing away. 
Only a mask brought back from Kenya last -year provides a due. 
An array of greeting-cards decorates the small sidMable by .her , 
desk — mostly from former students, congratulating her on the 
Sultan Al-Uweiss award which she received for her contributions 
to die social sciences. 

But once the conversation grabs her, the strict deme anou r of the' 
professor of journalism softens somewhat She cuts through aQ foe 
issues favoured by the lounge-intellectual set cultural authenticity, 
theocracy versus secularism, feminism.- The feds do not in terest 
her historical materialism as a method of analysis may be denigrat- 
ed by intellectuals right, centre, and even left, but she has not lost her 
conviction that class struggle is the dynamo ofhistoiy. 

She talks of die middle class losing its material and moral edge, of 
lower-income groups sinking below foe poverty line. She is con- 
cerned with the dispossessed and with women — with the forgotten 
backwaters of the Sa'id where she was bom. 

In foe fifties, at university, her political consciousness was formed 
in foe petri dish of pan-Arab ism. She belongs to the generation of 
leftists who “believed in the liberation movements of Africa and 
Asia". They were ‘“critical of the orthodox left”, a position man- 
ifested most by tiieir opposition to tbe Soviet Union’s support of the 
1947 partition plan of Palestine. 

She obtained her MA in 1968, writing on tbe role of tbe media in 
foe Algerian revolution. Her PhD. thesis, completed in 1975, dealt 
with foe different orientations manifested in die Egyptian press re- 
garding foe question of Palestine between 1922 and 1936. 

Politically, she remained, die says, “to tbe left of foe left”. She 

joined die Tagammn Party, and 

was persistent in her opposition 

to peace with Israel. She was foe . 
party’s candida te in die 1984 psr- 
hamentary elections in Assiut, 
her home province. She did not 
win, but she did gain a deeper 
knowledge of foe constituency of 
her birth. 

Thus for, die would appear as ■ 
the epitome of the committed in- 
tellectual, rombmrng political ac- 
tion writ? theoretical work Not 
quite: for Abdel-Rahman, who 
spent a spell at Al-Akram as a 
journalist, academic interest s 
have overridden both journalism 
and political activism. She has 
published sixteen books on tbe 
media of die South, foe socialist 
press, and the problems of cul- 
tural and media dependency. She 
made inroads into foe hitherto fit- 
tie explored terrain of nascent Af- 
rican journalism, “providing lit-, 
eiature for the studehim this field 
where previously there was - 
none," in die words of the veteran ' 
professor of journalism, Khalil 
SaabaL 

She is patient and persistent in 
her denunciations of the de- 
grading images of women pre- 
sented by foe media, and obtained 
die consent of Cairo Umveraity’s 
Faculty of Mass Communication 
last year to establish a research 
centre designed to train media 
personnel in dealing with issues 
related to women and develop- 
ment, focusing especially on foe 
neglected rural areas. 

After a conference cm the Af- 
rican media in Nairobi, where she . 
held a btainstorzmxig session with 
Mustafa Tolba, then head of die 
United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme, she introduced a co u rse 
on media and tbe environment on 
the curriculum of die Faculty of 
Mass Communications. 

La t i fa El-Zayyat seems to sum 
it up: consiaui movement from 
one project to the other is what 
has always characterised her." 
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So much to say. such sale ... 
space to say# in But everts 
woman such as myself 
deserves a break wary now 
/' and then. See you next week. 


Abdel- Rahman takes the administrative duties whichso many pro-', 
fessora consider a chore, tobe avoided if at aUporaible,-mher stride 
this is tbe third time she has held the jpuntelism chair at the' Faculty - ' 
of Mass Communication. Sbe believes university professors should 

he trained to administer hit that many IncVrtv- VnaHr toffo an 

In EL-Zarabi, Assiut, her birthplace,- shenrised funds vil- 
lage's first girls' school was built orka.pidt*tif land - donated by Ab-. 
del-Rahmati’s mother. She oversaw a research project in two Egyp-\ 
tiro villages, El-Zarabi, in Upper Egypt, and Kamshifo. in the Delta. ■ 
foe outcome of winch was die establishment .of thefirst women's as- 
sociation, foe Society for foe Care ofWomen and foe Envaomrient, . 
inELZarabi. 

When she visits El-Zarabi,sbe wears traditional clothes, tike her 

wetended famity , mvl sltpBmto the dw«w>f!twrid feitffeentftf the Tipper 

Egyptians, she alien mai-eg a p o int of visiting the n earby monaster- * 
ies, although she is saddened that what was once a natural, un- 
conscious bond with Copts now needs to be asserted. As a child, she 
recalls, the names of Coptic and Mustirh 'women were often the 
same, and as one put die tide Khalti YAunt) before filename, foe of-_ 
ten believed Coptic fenuly friends to be relatives. / 

Despite her active concern wife women’s fogies. Abdel-Rahman .’ 
has distanced heiselffhxn the “feminist movonwii" in Egypt She is 
categorical in expressing her scepticism: what exactly, she demands, 

have the ** riigh to the P eking copfacncc nn w omen toe f fimmiTtpi-g - 
and the meetings" ckxte for the 90 per cent of women who reman il- 
titerate? Did all foe finegrfng of policy points solve foe problems of 
the young Egyptian women married .off to older men tn a desperate 
attempt to escape poverty? • 

She lives downtown, on Maaxouf Stieet, with her mother, Bahiyya 
F ahmL The two are close; Abdel-Rahman’s relationship with her far 
tfaer w» fru- more tes^pestrous. Her nxifoeriy opesHZzinde^ andhas 
always had wide-ranging interests; this is not the case for most 
women Ofher generation. She wrote for various newspaper under a 


■’ pen-name and- encouraged her children to read rod to fieqted.te 
:toamdfoand.bajk market in El-Ezbddyya assiduously. Frosty a*: 
-J a ti o nfoty yae equally, warm between Abdel-Rahman and her son; 

• Hreham as well as her three step-children- Sbe jwrtkaftad^f tor. 
fiuenced.ber atqvrtaii ght er lpas in heir prog^^ssrv® politics and bet 
mfen^toAfficrosttfoes^Mfoifoshepumtedto^foalfeJj-: £ •' 
1- Abdcl-Rflhman is con st antly on the nttvey:tXaroBirig. inter-: 
nationally. She has participated in co<xdinaimg many of the 80-odd 
conferatecs-on media, development, and African issues she bus at- 
tended. She was elected vice-president oftbe Nairobi-besed African 
CorocO for Communication and Education (ASCE) in 1992. 

. Her interest in Africa has gfoiedherapartiddarty wi&netwoArf 
contacts there. Drawn to foe liberation sttugejes ot foe African peo- 
ples, she became interested in Africm journalism man eaityphase in 

werefoi^^^ Site has yis^^A^ran coinrtries, and cites, the. 
late Augostino Neto, Joshua Nkomo, and Ndsorrand Wnnae Man- - 
dda among her friends. Ten years ago foe framed a society for foe. 

■: defence pfNdson Mandela, and, area- his release from prison, co- 
ordinated Cairo Urriversity's awaidmgbimrolKBKxatydoctorate. 

Many who know Abdel-Rahman well say she has tried to five in a 
.way consistent with her beliefs. Others see her as eminently prag- 
matic,adrotriig to the exigencies of roacadermo c areerwbifeavoid- 

n® the risks of political action;. . . • .. 

. Some of her students view her with tr^Mdtation: unequivocal 
in her likes and dislike^ they say, sbeH s strongly cbuvuxcd of ‘ 
her own worth. For .others, .sbe hro been a foooght-provokix^ 
professor, opening up sew avenues of footojit and jnsrilling 
vitality , in academic work by rdatin^ it to^ociety^s trogible 
problmns. Few WZmld differ as to facrpeiscbal rfeapnee, ;and 
her avoidance of znteHecfoal self-coBfmda^aos. 

Profile by Aziza Sami /. 
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